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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN'S SERIES. 


i PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. Meiklejohn and Holden beg to announce 
that they are about to issue a new series of Physical 
Contoured Wall Maps on an original and in- 
genious plan. 











if The first of these maps—namely, South America 
if —will be ready early in February, and will be followed 
a) by others at regular intervals. Full particulars may 
; be had on application to the publishers, 11 Paternoster 
ah Square, London, E.C. 
i | Special Books for Preliminary Certificate Examination, 1909. 
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A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


Mist > Reference - eek and 
is ith Maps an 

MD. Nipextaseet, M.A., and M. J. rf 
Tsciiavomn B.A. Sixth Edition | 
(Revised), Crown 8yo, 410 pp. } 


THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. 


By, rat G. Barruotomew, F.R.G.S., and 

ted by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Sixth 
Curores) 3 see 5 2 Containing 64 
plates and a General Index. 


A WEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE 
1 COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


With Maps and Diagrams, and an outline 
of Commercial Geograph By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, \ M.A. Thirty - seventh 
Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 630 pp. 


\ A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
i AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. 
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A Manual for Students. With Chapters 
on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, Précis 
Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. 
By J. M. D. Meraieyoun, M.A. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE 
ENCLISH TONGUE. 


With Chapter on Composition, Versifica- 
tion, Paraphrasing, and Punctuation. 
With Exercises and Examination Ques- 
tions. Twenty-third Edition, Crown 
8vo, 280 pp. 


{ q M MA T - third 

ad Edition. Crown Svo, 688 yp. A SCHOOL HISTORY. 

; | A 6 a % oe of aw 9 6 
ula j A NEW ARITHMETIC. and M. J. 0. O. MEIKLEJOnN, BA.” Fifth 

4 By G. A. as oF Ry) SD eo Edition. Crown Svo, 470 pp. 

| ee G. CoLLaAR z .Se. (Lond.). r- 

a. aa each ‘dition i r each 
a + | feonth “Hatton ‘Gievised ana’ En- |] THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH, 

: 
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Hii THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


; 
| Ite Grammar, History, and Literature. 
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By J. M. D. Merxixesoun, M.A Twenty- 
eighth Edition (Revised and En- 
larged). Crown 8vo, 470 pp. 


ii A NEW ALGEBRA. 


As far as the Binomial Theorem. Includ- 
; ing a Chapter on Graphs. By G. COLLAR, 
; B.A,, B.Sc. (Joint Author of “‘A New 
‘ Arithmetic”). Crown 8vo, 448 pp. 
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Notices to Correspondents and Subscribers. 
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or at any Bookstall, in the United Kingdom or in the Colonies. Supplies are 
sent monthly to the chief towns in Australasia, South Africa, and India. 
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United jom, Continen 
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All literary communications should be addressed to the Editor, Office of 
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Tomas Nelson AND Sons. Advertisement rates on application. 
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Educational Opinion. 


Fe X4MINATIONS of all kinds are bores, and com- 

petitive examinations are the worst of the species. 
They cause from time to time some weary joy in the 
examiners, but more often mortification 
to the examinees. Occasionally, however, 
they cause serious alarm by their signifi- 
cance, an alarm which no amount of 
meee. “howlers” can soothe. Some such feeling, 
we think, must have been stirred by the report of the 
Army Qualifying Board on the examination of the Sep- 
tember candidates. The brains of the army candidate 
must be in a parlous condition to justify the long list 
of stinging criticisms on the results attained in the 
various branches. Poor composition, uneven dictation, 
bad spelling—how well we know them in the attempts 
of callow boys and girls; but they come as a shock in 
a test for qualifying for the army. Considering the 


Army 
Ways. 


desperate need of acute intelligence in the military pro- 
fession, it is curious to read that a considerable number 
of candidates were apparently unable to read a simple 
narration with any degree of care and intelligence ; and 
we have a lively mental picture of military reports 
drawn up by young gentlemen who, in makiag a précis, 
*“ wilfully imported matter of their own imagination into 
the story, apparently with the idea of improving it!” 
Oe oc 
[* is really serious to find that such indispensable 
subjects as arithmetic, geometry, and science are 
poor in quality, while of so vital a matter as geography 
the examiners report that “ there is still 
Alas! an undaly large proportion of candidates 
Poor who know practically nothing.” It sounds 
Geography almost incredible, and we wonder what 
Dr. Miller Maguire and Mr. Arnold White 
think about it. After the foregoing, one is not astonished 
at the contemptuous criticism of the work done in lan- 
guages, ancient and modern; for if such things be done in 
the green tree, what will be done in the dry? In the long 
run the onus of the criticism falls on the schools which 
send up the candidates, and for them the report must 
be nauseous reading. Evidently there is work ahead for 
the secondary branch of the inspectorate at Whitehall. 
s- fF SF 
WHEN medical inspection of school children became 
a piece of practical politics, we hinted that the 
public should be prepared for very disquieting revela- 
tions when the first reports came in. That 
School hint has been more than borne out by the 
Clinics. piecemeal reports to hand up to the 
present, and now comes the report of the 
special sub-committee of the L.C.C. Education Com- 
mittee on London to swell the stream of jeremiads. 
Those all-important factors of bodily health—teeth and 
’ eyes—are in a sad condition among the teeming popu- 
lation of London’s primary schools, and some of the 
details make unpleasant reading. But the most im- 
rtant part of the report is the recommendation of the 
ormation of school “ clinics,” where the ailments dis- 
covered by inspection may be treated. Whatever form 
these “clinics” may take, come they must, as every 


teacher knows. Revelations concerning the conditions 
of children’s eyes, ears, teeth, skin, and air passa, 
are of little avail unless something can be dene: 


"yan article which deserves a wide circulation. 


remedy the defects indicated. If left to the parents, 
remedial measures will be neglected either through 
carelessness, sheer ignorance, or complete inability. 
es fF SF 
HE cry has already been raised of the “ wicked 
waste” of pablic money in founding school 
“clinics.” But how can the present staff of hospitals 
and infirmaries cope with the vast num- 
Where ber of cases needing instant attention ? 
is the Whether in the form of subsidies to ex- 
Waste? isting institutions, the addition of a spe- 
cially yp gs out-patients’ department 
for school children to all infirmaries, or the founding 
and equipping of separate “ clinics,” the matter is far 
too vitally important to be delayed. This country can- 
not afford—in the strict pecuniary sense of the term— 
that a great physician should be able to say of London 
that there is scarcely a sound youngster in its schools. 
In this war raging around the medical treatment of 
school children it is soothing to read that Cincinnati 
has decided to erect a building in which five hundred 
children can be treated. Twelve specialists are to be 
laced at the head of the various medical departments 
or eyes, ears, nasal trouble, etc., and another expert is 
to supervise the whole. The building is to be one of 
the best-equipped of its kind in the United States. 
Here the question of wicked waste has shifted its posi- 
tion. The opinion of Cincinnati is clearly that it would 
be wicked waste not to do the work and do it well. 


s- SF SF 

Ho’ long will it be before the half-time system is 
condemned and child labour in any form rele- 
gated to the limbo where unpleasant things lie buried ? 
Some letters written on the subject by 
Pathetic half-timers themselves were brought be- 
Documents. fore the School Attendance Committee at 
Whitehall by a weaver delegate from 
Yorkshire, and they form a pathetic document. The 
girls seem to have been impressed by the confinement, 
the noises, the smells of the mill; while the boys, when 
they declared for mill against school, were influenced 
by the freedom to run, shout, or whistle in the mill, 
which delights were denied them at school. But the 
frequency with which these young workers referred to 
the wages which they earned and carried home shows 
how deep-rooted in the manufacturing districts is the 
prejudice against children continuing at school, which 
was summed up by a Yorkshire mill-hand in the follow-: 
ing apophthegm: “ All the time not spent in addlin’ 
{earning} ‘ brass’ is spent in addlin’ brains.” But with 
all deference to this earth-to-earthy opinion we think that 

the half-time system is doomed to speedy extinction. 

es SF SF 

(== labour is rampant in the United States ; 
medical inspection, though good in places, is by 
no means universal; the status and conditions of the 
teaching corps far from what are desirable. 
A Fine Dr. Martin Brumbaugh, the well-known 
Article. superintendent of schools in Philadelphia, 
lifts these matters on to a high plane in 
an admirable article in the American Journal of Educa- 
tion on “ The Function of Education in a Democracy,” 
His points 









are nothing if not vigorously put. “ One illiterate citi- 
zen is @ menace, and his participation in our scheme of 
government is fraught with grave consequences.” De- 
mocracy being but one of the forms of government by 
which individuals seek to advance the race, “ the school 
of democracy must also be an agency of civilisation.” 
And again : “ It is better and saner to erect ample school 
buildings surrounded by ample playgrounds and offi- 
cered by thoroughly trained teachers than it is to main- 
tain criminal courts, jails, hospitals, and asylums.” 
Though the article naturally has close reference to the 
conditions of the body politic in the United States, it 
is of pretty universal import, and the foregoing are as 
true for the British as for the American democracy. 
es SF SF 
O* the question of the teaching corps, Dr. Brum- 
baugh is so pointed and good that we make no 
apology for quoting him in eatenso, making sundry 
small mental reservations regarding the 
The Coun- differences between American and British 
try and the conditions :— 
Teacher. “The first patriotic duty is to make 
the life of the teacher more tolerable, by 
surrounding him with a complete physical equipment, 
by enriching his social life,by promoting his professional 
welfare, and by increasing his compensation to make 
possible for him a higher standard of living. Under 
this declaration lies the need for a more sympathetic 
supervision, a more stable tenure of service, a generous 
retirement fund, the transportation of pupils, the con- 
solidation of isolated schools, the lengthening of the 
minimum school year, and the closer articulation of 
all the social, intellectual, and moral influences of the 
community with the school.” 
a ad ad 
RODIGIES are plentiful in the musical world; 
every season produces its crop. But in the 
world of school we hear less about them. It is inter- 
esting to note a prodigy from school 
A Prodigy in the shape of the ten-year-old son of a 
from School. Russian doctor at Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. At two he could read and write, 
at four he spoke fluently, and read at sight four lan- 
guages. Truly a most precocious infant. But now at 
ten years of age he has passed the entrance examina- 
tion for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This institution ranks among the very first of techno- 
logical colleges, and is well known in both hemispheres ; 
its students enter usually at the age of twenty-one, after 
passing through the high schools of the States, so that 
the boy’s performance is really wonderful. Such hectic 
efflorescence in early youth is generally followed by a 
sterile adult age. Still it is pleasing to read that 
the prodigy is in excellent health, and the future per- 
formances of Master William J. Sidis will certainly be 
followed with much interest. 


ss SF 

WHat are the ailments to which the English teacher 
is most prone? The question is prompted by 
the report of the “ board of retirement” of New York 
—that is, the sub-committee on pensions. 
The Neuras- In three years 351 applications for retir- 
thenic New ing allowances have been received. Out 
Yorker. of these, 124 were suffering from neuras- 
thenia, 31 from heart disease. The pro- 
portion of neurasthenics seems unduly large, and makes 
one wonder whether the teaching profession elsewhere 

leads to nerve exhaustion. 
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Miss Iris Hawkins as ‘‘ Pinkie.” Miss Marie Libr as 
**Cinderella.” Master Philip Tonge as ‘‘ Tommy.” 
(Photo by the Dover Street Studios.) 


PINKIE AND THE FAIRIES. 
SNe fairy play for children, absolutely free from all 


that is objectionable, promises to becoine a regular 
feature of the English theatre. This is indirectly one 
of the results of that awakened interest in our native 
literature for children which forms part of what is known 
in the schools as the New English Movement. Parents 
and teachers who are fortunate enough to live within 
easy reach of His Majesty’s Theatre are hereby assured 
that they will be well repaid by a visit to Mr. Tree’s 
beautiful new production, Pinkie and the Fairies. 

Mr. Tree describes the play as one suitable “ for 
children and others.” The “others” are the Grown- 
ups, or Olympians, or Responsibles, for whom there is a 
special “ Son interest,” and.a dance by Queen Mab, 
wonderful in itself, but more suggestive of the con- 
ventional ballet than of Shakespeare’s little people 
who “ dance their ringlets to the whistling wind.” One 
supposes, however, that the Grown-ups must be pro- 
pitiated, otherwise they would not take the little ones 
to make Pinkie’s acquaintance. And what would the 
children do then, poor things ? 

For of all the dainty little maidens with whom we 
are acquainted, Pinkie is assuredly one of the daintiest. 
She is compact*of imagination, and as a consequence 
she does not suffer the Grown-ups gladly, for are they 
not blind to all that really matters? “‘ Why,” says 
Tommy, her boy comrade, “ when they speak of a fairy 
tale they mean something that isn’t true !” 

It is interesting to note the age at which any one is, 
to quote the Fairy Queen, “ rather old to be wandering 
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about Fairyland” by oneself. Molly (in ordinary 
life Miss Stella Patrick Campbell), who is just seven- 
teen, like Tennyson’s Maud, as well as “ tall and stately,” 
and who figures prominently in the love interest, must 
be personally conducted by “ two very capable babies,” 
to.wit, Tommy and Pinkie. “ You are too old,” says 

een Mab, “for a free pass to Fairyland. For chil- 
ren under twelve admission is free.” 


yo eney And oo ease 

UEEN (gravely), After that—you’ve got to pay. 

Mo.tiy. And—the price? 

Queen. Ah—there we are, you see. That’s not a child’s 


question. Change the subject. 
Mo.ty, But surely, ma’am, some quite grown-up people have 
been to Fairyland. Why, there was Kilmeny—and Thomas the 


Rhymer— and— 

uEEN. Yes—they paid. 
come as you came. 
self and friend. 


But, for the most part, Grown-ups 
Some of the Children’s Free Passes are for 


All this is part of the child’s story, but it is also for 
the Grown-ups who have been properly educated, as 
may be very plainly seen. For the author we must 
salute as a t, his right to the singing robes being 
demonstrated as much by the thought underlying the 
above and other similar passages as by the lyrics with 
which the play is adorned, and from which we quote— 


(1.) “ Day was born a springing lark, 
Day must die a nightingale ; 
Day arose a kindled spark, 
Now he flames on hill and dale. 
Heap the incense higher still 
Till his pyre an altar grows ; 
Day was born a daffodil, 
Day dies a rose.” 


(2.) “ What gift from the Queen of the Fairies ? 

What boon for this earth of ours ? 

What treasure hoard in that garden stored, 
What fragrance of mystic flowers ? 
The glint of an Apple that’s golden, 
The scent of a Rose that’s blue, 

And the spray from the fountain of youth that clings 

In May’s first dew to her whispering wings, 

These are the gifts that our Lady brings 
From the land where dreams come true.”’ 


We imagine that children will most heartily enjoy 
the beautiful Second Act, in which Pinkie goes to the 
fairy party, and meets Queen Mab in person, surely one 
of the most wonderful children who have ever trodden 
the stage. ‘Here the little mortal maiden is permitted to 
send invitations to the people of her story books, and 
this leads to our making the personal acquaintance of 
Cinderella, the Sleeping Beauty, Jack the Giant Killer, 
and Jack of the Beanstalk, as well as Beauty and the 
Beast, all of whom Queen Mab describes as “ the real-est 
people” she knows. The greatest compliment we can 
pay upon their appearance is to say that they spoil no 
treasured illusion. As for the dances, songs, and gen- 
eral irresponsible behaviour of the fairy crew, these are 
quite in accordance with the best fairy traditions, 
though we miss Robin Goodfellow, unless Fairy Pickle 
is his representative. ¢ 

We have already made some reference to the under- 
lying strain of true poetry which runs like a golden chord 
through Mr. Graham Robertson’s production. Says 
Fairy Pickle, “ Fairies invisible (to Grown-ups)! Dear 
me, no. They see us quite well, only they think they 
don’t. That's all.” Molly, already mentioned, thinks 
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she sees the fairies. Pinkie and Tommy have no doubts 
on that point. ‘“‘ Remember this,” says Pickle in issuing 
invitations to the fairy party, “ you must each come 
alone. You may meet all your friends in Fairyland, 
but you must always get there by yourself.” 

Pinkie tells us how she came to the party—“ through 
the field, very softly, very softly, for the daisies were 
all asleep. And the old, old donkey stood with his 
head over the gate, listening with his long, long ears. 
His ears are so long that he hears the stars shining and 
the grass growing and the day after to-morrow coming.” 
Tommy came by the barn, and saw “the little angel 
mice ” flying in and out. 

The humour of the play is, to put it delicately, not 
of the kind which depends upon sitting in a box of 
eggs. It is to be found in every portion, though there 
are special laughs now and again. Most of these are, 
of course, at the expense of the Grown-ups, but Tommy 
often comes to the rescue. “ You know,” he tells the 
fairies, ““ you can see down the road out of the school- 
room window. Well, while we were having our dinner, 
I saw an old, old woman all in black sitting on the 
milestone at our gate. Of course I thought she was a 
fairy in disguise. So I did the proper thing. I took 
a plate of semolina pudding and went out and said, 
‘Here, good mother, ’tis all I have’ (which wasn’t 
quite true, but I couldn’t take the cold boiled beef) ; 
and then I said, ‘your need is greater than mine’ 
(cos I'd had my dinner, you see), and I slapped down 
the semolina pudding in her lap. And what do you 
think ? She was as cross as cross! And she said that 
her name was Lady Fitz-Arquebus of the Mount, and 
when I said, ‘Oh, I beg your pardon, I thought you 
were the Fairy Queen,’ she rang the belli and com- 
plained.” 

“ But, Fairy Pickle, dear,” says Pinkie, “do tell us 
—how do you change gentlemen into beasts and ladies 
into cats ?” 

“Well, Pinkie,” is Puck’s retort, “we usually wait 
and let them develop in the natural way.” 

It is not possible to do justice to the beauty of the 
setting and the daintiness of the music, which are worthy 
of the delicacy and richness of the author’s work. It 
is something, too, that young people, visiting the theatre, 
should see the great English actress, Miss Ellen Terry, 
whose name is indissolubly linked with English Art, 
though she is doomed to be a very grown-up Olympian 
in this particular play. Yet, after all, one imagines that 
they will carry away most vivid memories of Pinkie, of 
Tommy, and of the wonderful little Queen Mab who 
rings down the curtain on the beautiful Second Act 
with the fitting words— 


“ Never wholly children of the day, dears, 
In your ears the ring of elfin rhyme : 
Once to Fairyland you found your way, dears, 
Once upon a time.” 





A COMPETITION FOR OLDER PUPILS. 


Tue Editor offers a Prize of One Gutnega for the best 
short description, about five hundred words, of the plot 
of the above play. Competitors must not be more than 
eighteen years of age, and their essays must be written 
after seeing the play itself. Manuscripts, attested by a 
Head Teacher (Primary or Secondary), must reach the 
Office of this paper not later than February 9. Coupon 
must be attached. 
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The New English Movement. 


THE PREPARATION FOR LITERATURE THE MOST IMPORTANT TASK OF THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE ELEMENTARY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL TO 
LAY A FIRM FOUNDATION. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE 
FOURTH STANDARD. 


By “ OBSERVER.” 


AS “interested reader” asks me where readin 
matter can be obtained really suitable for a Thi 
Standard, and prepared on the lines laid down in my 
paper of last month. I have looked into this matter, 
and find that there is now abundance of excellent 
material. Here is my selection :— 

1. The third volume of Mr. Edward Arnold’s series, 
entitled, Steps to Literature. 

2. The third book of Messrs. Blackie’s Model Readers. 

3. The first volume of Messrs. Blackwood’s Literature 
Readers, edited by Professor Adams. 

4. The third volume of the Ozford Reading Books, 
published by Messrs. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 

5. The third (or second) volume of. Miss C. L. 
Thomson’s New English Reading Books, published by 
Messrs. Horace Marshall and Sons. 

6. The third part of the Royal Treasury, published 
by Messrs. Nelson and Sons. 

I recommend the use of one of these as a school class- 
book (two, if the exchequer will permit), and the pur- 
chase of all the others by means of the book club which 
I feel sure a large number of my readers are about to 
initiate. A pupil who has read through these six volumes, 

artly at school, partly at home, during the school year, 
a had an excellent introduction to real literature, and 
has laid the foundation of a taste which will not be 
satisfied with anything but the best. Besides, he has 
assimilated in the pleasantest manner possible a large 
amount of information which will in future years make 
plain many allusions in Shakespeare and othef great 
writers without any irritating reference to stodgy 
“Notes.” So much for my reader’s query. His kind 
interest I appreciate very highly. 

Let us now follow our typical pupil in his intellectual 
progress. He has reached a stage when he can exer- 
cise his power of reading printed matter of a fairly 
simple character without extraneous help, and our busi- 
ness is to direct him to books which are really worthy 
of the exercise of that power. We have endowed him 
with a burning thirst, and we must see that he satisfies 
it at wells of living water. It will do us no harm to re- 
call the fact that the power of reading may be exercised 
with two distinct aims. There is (1) reading for pleas- 
ure, and there is (2) reading for general information. 

In our primary schools we usually provide for the 
latter by means of historical and geographical réading 
books, as well as books of a mildly scientific character ; 
and = — S teioht — stage when the historical read- 
ing is as bright and interesting as an imaginative 
story, when the so-called “ phical reader” par- 
takes of the nature of a book of travel, and the | 
“science” is chiefly that which is concerned with the 


humane study of nature. At the same time we have 
abandoned the method of making the reading book serve 
the purpose of an oral lesson in history, geography, and 
nature study. These three subjects cannot be taught 
solely by means of “ readers,” though these books can 
be profitably used to supplement the more formal oral 
or observational lesson. 

But we must face the melancholy fact that after school 
days ninety-nine per cent. of our pupils will make the 
daily newspaper serve for information, and for the rest 
will read [ pleasure—that is, will read fiction. And 
our duty is so to plan and work that what is done for 
pleasure is also incidentally done for moral profit— 
taking care to interpret morality broadly and humanely. 
We must point out the stories which are worth reading, 
train the childish mind to recognise and enjoy a worthy 
tale, and so use the universal taste for fiction that it 
may be made a moral elevator of tremendous power. 

How can we do this? By searching for the books 
which contain the world’s best stories, and bringing 
these before the notice of our pupils. 

Where are they to be found? In books of all prices, 
shapes, and sizes. The six series mentioned above con- 
tain some of them, but not enough for our purpose. 
The school library or book club, the inexpensive so- 
called ‘supplementary ” reading-book, the best of the 
penny reilway bookstall series—all must be pressed into 
service, and the child mist read, read, read, absorbing 
at this impressionable age the best imaginative tales, 
myths, — legends, and fables in prose and in 
verse. The teacher must in this matter be the guide, 
philosopher, and friend rather than the exacting pre- 
ceptor. Many a word and phrase must be read which 
will not be fully “ unders ” in the pedagogic sense of 
the word. The goal of the whole effort is a moral and 
formative one, and the young traveller must not stoop 
at every moment to examine the geological character of 
the stones in the road over which he is travelling. His 
reading time must be fully occupied with books recom- 
mended by his teacher, so that he may unconsciously 
learn to choose that which is worthy We are in this 
matter running a race with trashy reading matter, and 
we must crowd it out rather than attempt to show why 
we consider it trashy, as the difference cannot be recog- 
nised by pupils at this age—cannot, indeed, be recog- 
nised by the majority of adult readers. 

As samples of reading matter really suited to this 
stage, let us consider for a few moments the respective 
merits of (1) Alice in Wonderland, (2) Water Babies, 
(3) Andersen’s Ugly Duckling, (4) Hawthorne’s Golden 
Touch, (5) The story of Aladdin. 

Perhaps the best of the many excellent qualities of 
Alice is its quiet incidental inculcation of the duty of 
kindness to animals. No child who has learnt to five 
that finished little gentleman, W. Rabbit, Esq., could 
ever treat one of his gs | with unkindness. The 
animals are the playmates of the heroine, and this is 











just the right attitude for making direct appeal to the 
rotective instinct of a properly-conducted child— 
tter, by far, than direct exhortation. % 

Yet Alice, with all its virtues, is not a school class- 
book. Many children do not like it, and scholastic dis- 
cussion over it is rather - to detract from its special 
qualities. If/the teacher loves it and can read it pro- 
perly, it ought to be read to the class. Those children 
to whom it appeals can then be advised to buy it 
through the school book club. 

An abridged edition of Water Babies has been found 
quite suitable for class reading. This book requires 
abridgment for all young readers, in spite of literary 
purists. It ought to be read within a comparatively 
short period, and if it has been properly treated most 
children will wish to possess a copy. Here again the 
book club comes into play. I have already recom- 
mended editions which are capably edited for our par- 
ticular purpose (see the Practical Teacher for 1908). 

Hans Andersen’s Ugly Duckling and Hawthorne’s 
Golden Touch are two of the best possible stories for 
this stage. The setting of both is childlike and simple, 
while at the same time the moral lesson of each is one 
which is good for all ages. After all, this is the question 
to be consistently applied in our choice of stories—does 
the tale under consideration enshrine some moral or 
spiritual truth, some deep, significant lesson necessary 
for each human being in the progress to the acquisition 
of that heavenly wisdom which is the hall-mark of a 
really strong character ? 

“It matters not to have been born in a duck-yard 
if one has been hatched from a swan’s egg.” So runs 
the conclusion of Andersen’s poetic story. The child 
reads the sentence with a sigh of satisfaction, and feels 
that poetic justice has been achieved for the persecuted 
little web-footed hero of the story. ‘The adult, who 
read the story in childhood, recalls these words when 
things are going wrong, when adverse circumstances 
tend to make him forget his divine manhood, and he is 
tempted to part with his self-respect. Like the Jews of 
old who were bidden to remember that they were “ chil- 
dren of Abraham,” he recalls the fact of his own royal 
birth, holds up his head, and marches onward, supported 
by a pride of which he need feel no shame. Browning 
puts the same lesson into his Asolando :— 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; never dreamed, 
Though right were worsted, wrong would triumph : 
Held we fall—to rise ; are baffled—to fight better ; 
Sleep—to wake.” 


The tale of Aladdin is one of the wonder stories in 
which nearly all children take keen delight. For my- 
self I like to connect it, in teaching, with the wonder 
age in which we live. While the child is marvelling at 
Aladdin’s wonderful power, I tell him of a wizard who 
could speak so as to be heard many, many miles away, 
of another who could send a message through the clouds 
by raising erect a lofty pole; and after working up the 
interest lead him to guess that I am peeing of such 
everyday things as the telephone and wireless te graphy. 

The tales I have mentioned are only typical. The 
amount of suitable material for this stage is large and 
varied, and the publishers’ lists afford ample choice. 
I shall be glad to advise in the matter of choosing edi- 
tions if any of my readers care to write to the Editor 
of this journal stating their requirements, 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


BY W. H. WINCH, M.A. 


[* my last article I concluded with an example in 
which the method of Wackford Squeers, Esq., was 
reversed. He “correlated” spelling with practical 
work, taking the spelling first and the practical work 
afterwards. The Brookline school also “ correlated” 
composition with practical work, but in that case the 
practical work was taken first and composition written 
about it afterwards. In one form or another, the educa- 
tional ideal of to-day demands that the child’s own 
activity—practical, so far as may be necessary—shall 
be the means and the end of elementary education. 
No one can more thoroughly sympathise with that ideal 
than I. I dislike all wasted effort, and most of all I 
dislike the wasted effort which is involved in a labour- 
ing teacher with dull and apathetic children. But I 
fear that in England the term activity is in some danger 
of becoming unduly narrowed. True enough it is that 
a child’s understanding of a mechanical thing is helped 
if he can make it. True enough also that for normal 
persons im all the ordinary requirements of life it is 
almost sufficient to be surrounded by persons who speak 


‘correctly in order that correct speech may be acquired. 


Imitation without understanding will do much. That 
it will not do everything may be seen by any careful 
novel reader—novels, bien entendu, being written mostly 
by persons who have been accustomed to hear good 
speech but have had slight grammatical training in 
English. And our elementary school children are not 
even surrounded by those who speak good English. 
On the contrary, it is to them an artificial tongue, put 
on with clean faces, clean boots, well-brushed hair, and 
school manners. Even the school playground has to 
be content with a language inferior to that spoken in 
the schoolroom itself. 

Now America and Germany have both of them a 
bigger problem than we—America with foreigners and 
Germany with dialects. These countries have persisted 
in the belief that careful grammatical training in the 
dominant tongue will do much to make of the people 
one nation, and will do much also to help toward accu- 
rate speech among all classes of the population. As I 
have said elsewhere, the linguistic bias of the German 
teacher seemed to me so great that he often reproved 
an error in expression much more vigorously than an 
error in meaning. I cannot say this of America, but 
I can say that grammar, like other English subjects, 
has been treated with much more dignity than in our 
own country. But on the vexed question of the use 
and abuse of grammatical teaching I do not propose 
to enter to-day. The assertions on both sides to the 
dispute are mostly in the air—I can find no experi- 
mentally verified facts —— A minor point, how- 
ever, may perhaps be illustrated. Our English code 
prescribes grammar in so far as it conduces to the right 
use of language. In this sense it falls within the com- 
position lessons. Some very able and experienced 
teachers have declared to me that they cannot see their 
way to set about correcting errors in composition through 
grammatical means, unless the children have learnt 
something of grammatical analysis and the meaning 
of grammatical terms such as number, tense, participle, 
and soon. Let us see how much can be done to correct 
common errors, either with or without grammatical 
terms, and let us see by illustration. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Grade IV. or V. Fifty children were present, of an 
average age of ten to eleven years. 

This lesson was a recitation on what the teacher called 
syntax, and proceeded by the usual question and answer 
method. The girls who were able to answer put up their 
hands and were selected one by one to answer as in 
English schools. Doubtless they had obtained most, if 
not all, of their knowledge from text-books; but if so, 
what a testimonial for the text-books ! 

Teacher. Say one rule for the use of the comma. 

Pupil. A comma is used to separate the name of the 
person addressed from the rest of the sentence. 

Teacher. Come and illustrate that. 

Pupil. Mary, are you going to school ? 

The usual practice was for the child to step before 
the class, write her illustration on the wall-slate, read 
it to the class, and then say of what it was an illustra- 
tion. As the Principal and I were somewhat pressed 
for time, the writing by the children was subsequently 
omitted. And at this stage I asked if the teacher might 
question rather on common errors than on the work 
prepared for that particular lesson. The confident 
acquiescence with which the Principal consented and 
the teacher began prepared me to expect good work, 
and I was not disappointed. 

Teacher. Give some words which are frequently misused. 

Pupil. Can—may; bring—carry; two—too—to; 
sit—set ; did—done; them—those. 

This pupil appeared to be able to continue indefinitely, 
but I thought that we had sufficient examples for the 
present. 

Teacher (writing the words on the blackboard as she 
spoke, and underlining them). What do you know about 
“did” and “done” ? 

Pupil. “ Done” cannot be used without a helper, so 
wo say “I have done my work,” but “I did my work 
yesterday.” 

The reader will see that this rule prevents the use 
of the past participle for the past tense—a common 
error both in England and America. No child can say 
henceforward “I done that last week.” Children of 
this age are probably too young to grasp the thought 
distinction lying behind the present perfect and the 
past definite tense, and the teacher wisely confined her- 
self to what was practical. 

Teacher. What does “ may ” denote ? 

Pupil. “ May” denotes permission. 

Teacher. What does “ can” denote ? 

Pupil. “ Can” denotes ability. 

Teacher. Give examples. 

Pupil. I can sew well. Can you count to one hun- 
dred? I may go home. May you go home ? 

Teacher. What does “ sit” mean ? 

Pupil. “ Sit” means to have a seat; we say, “ Sit 
down and rest.” 

Teacher. What does “ set” mean ? 

Pupil. “Set” means to place; we say, “Set the 
things on the table.” 

At this point I asked which was right—“ The hen 
sets on her eggs,” or “ The hen sits on her eggs,” and 
this seemed the only question to which the answer was 
given with any hesitation. 

Teacher. Illustrate the use of “ those” and “ them.” 

Pupil. The carpenter gave them to me. The car- 
penter gave those flowers to me. “Them” cannot be 
used before a name word. 
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who teaches the children of Irish immigrants, who are 
singularly prone to say “them” for “those;” and 
we may again note how easily the difficulty is overcome. 
Of course no rule which does not go down to the funda- 
mental difference of meaning underlying the difference 
between demonstrative adjectives and personal pro- 
nouns is really adequate for all purposes, as any of my 
readers can see by “driving a coach and horses through 
the rule,” a feat usually reserved for Acts of Parliament. 
Still it is of much practical service at this stage. 

The discipline and attention of the children were excel- 
lent, and their interest alert and well-sustained. This 
was among the many American lessons in English which 
I wanted to bring home in more than one sense. 

May I now make a jump from the middle grades at 
Boston to a “ graduating ” class at New York ? 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK STATE, ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


Grade VIII. B. Thirty-six pupils were present, of 
an average age of fourteen and a half years. 

In this school, filled almost wholly with foreign chil- 
dren, I had heard one class of Grade VIII. children read 
Julius Caesar; in another class I had set an exercise 
in English dictation (excellently done) ; and I now asked 
to see a class at work on grammar as applied to the 
correct use of language. This was a mixed school, but 
the classes were not mixed; so I chose a girl’s class. 
I wished more especially to see how the children used 
the text-book. This book, written by the superinten- 
dent, was, in my judgment, exceptionally clear, full, 
and thorough, and accounted very largely, I thought, 
for the high standard of grammatical attainment in the 
higher classes of the elementary schools of New York. 
a subjoined sentences were written on the wall- 
slate :— 


GramMar. Usk oF Text-Books. Synrax. 


1. Every train and steamboat were crowded. 

2. Is not the Danube and the Rhine noted for the 
scenery ? 

3. A sojourn of five years in Africa have strengthened 
these opinions. 

4. The servant took up the ashes and carried it out. 

5. Are there any more news from San Francisco ? 

(This was earthquake week, I may remind my readers.) 

6. Is my scissors in your work-basket ? 

7. The Adventures of Captain Brown was written by 
Johnson. 

8. If any one is there let them come. 

9. Was it you or the wind who shut the door ? 

10. Is that the dog whom you brought yesterday ? 

11. Let he who did the work stand. 

12. She done the best she could. 

13. Coal has went up in price. 

14. Have you broke any of the rules ? 

15. He has wrote his lesson. 

16, I wish my sister was here. 

The teacher pointed to Sentence 8 “Is this 
correct or not?” she asked. The children were unan- 
imous that it was wrong, saw what was wrong, and 
corrected the sentence. “ Now,” continued the teacher, 
“ find and quote the rule,” and a rapid rustling of pages 
occupied the next few seconds. The rule was correctly 
quoted, I understood, but I did not succeed in taking 
it down. 

“Look at Sentence 13,” said the teacher, “and 


This simple rule must be invaluable to the teacher 
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find in your books the rule transgressed.” This ran 
somewhat thus: “The perfect tense is formed by the 
present tense of the auxiliary verb ‘have’ followed 
by a past participle.” 

Teacher. What have we done on the board ? 

Pupil. You have written the past tense instead of 
the past participle. 

Teacher. Now deal with Sentence 2. 

Pupil. The rule is on page 248—When two singular 
subjects are connected by “and,” the verb should be 
plural. The word “is,” therefore, must be changed 

Teacher. Sentence 3. 

Perhaps I may call attention to the fact that the 
teacher 1s becoming more and more laconic as the lesson 


progresses, and—most healthy sign—the pupils more. 


confident, fluent, and relevant. 

Pupil. On page 242 we have, “ A finite verb agrees 
with its subject in number and person.” We are cau- 
tioned not to mistake a noun in the modifying phrase 
for the subject. 

Teacher. Sentence 1. 

This gave some difficulty; but the rule was found 
by several. “The rule,” said the girl first called on, 
“is on page 248 A 566, sub-section B,” and this answer 
was, I believe, found to be right. 

Teacher. What, if anything, is to be corrected in 
Sentence 7 ? 

Pupil. When a plural noun denotes a whole, taken 
together, the verb is in the singular number. 

Teacher. Would you alter Sentence 16 ? 

Pupil. Yes; “was” should be “were:” we use the 
subjunctive mood to express a wish. 

1 think my English readers will agree with me that 
this was excellent work; they will perhaps accept m 
statement that these children did know thoroughly well 
the meaning of the terms they were using. I went 
closely into their grammatical work generally—apart 
from questions of syntax—and their competence was 
manifest at every point. 

Do I recommend English elementary teachers to take 
up syntactical work in this way? Yes, if they can 
give the time and attention to all the English work 
necessary to bring every part of it up to the highest 
standard; if not, perhaps we must reserve work of this 
kind for our secondary schools and training colleges. 

(To be concluded.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Next month the Editor hopes to initiate an entirely 
new feature for our younger readers, to be entitled 


OUR READERS’ COLUMN. 


This will contain month by month interesting papers on 
books which ought not only to form. part of a teacher’s 
library, but the contents of which ought also to form 
part and parcel of a teacher’s mental equipment. This 
new column will be conducted by 


Miss Susan CunnNINGTON, 
Lately Vice-Principal of Edgehill Training College, 
Liverpool. 
The books dealt with during the year will include those 


recommended by the Board of Education for reading by 
Certificate Students. 
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A LITERATURE LESSON. 
“THE SICK KING IN BOKHARA.” 


BY W. 8. BROWN, HANOVER STREET L.C.C. SCHOOL, SOUTH 


ISLINGTON. 


CHOSE this poetical story by Matthew Arnold for 

two main reasons—(1l.) It describes the actions 
of three chief characters. I found considerable difficulty 
in getting any of our own national tales or legends 
which were not almost entirely “ hero worship,” and on 
the actions of whose characters it was possible to work 
up a live discussion. This tale contains a sufficient 
number of characters whose actions really affect other 
persons besides the actor himself. (2.) The actions of 
all the characters, and the opinions they express, are 
all open to criticism, and may be praised or blamed, 
according to the point of view. The seriousness of the 
crime, the sincerity of the repentance, the confession, 
the king’s unwillingness to judge, the severity of the 
punishment, the manner in which it was borne, each 
affords excellen‘ opportunity for exercising the powers 
of reasoning and judgment. 

Treatment. — Two lessons were given —the first to 
realise the setting of the story, and to tell it ; the second 
to talk it over, and to discuss the actions of the prin- 
cipal characters. 


The First Lesson: The Country and the People. 


Before the poem was mentioned, a picture lesson was 
given on life in Eastern cities. Pictures in reading- 
books, some illustrating the Arabian Nights, others in 
geography books, depicting scenes in Oriental cities, 
were used. I also used an excellent series of coloured 
reward cards, postcard size, showing caravans, mosques, 
market scenes, and palaces in Eastern countries. 

These were rhea se (every child had one or two), 
and the boys described the scenes from the pictures. 
The things which turned out to be alike in all the pic- 
tures—for example, the costumes and buildings—were 
especially noted. I then described a procession going 
from the king’s palace, say in Bokhara, to the mosque, 
teferring to pictures as much as possible. During the 
description r introduced strange terms which would 
occur in the poem, writing them on the blackboard as we 
went along. Such terms were Vizier, Mosque, Registan, 
Allah, Ulema, Moollah, Koran. 

The poem was now read, or rather recited, to the 
class. I told them to try to picture the scenes as I 
described them. (The boys had had some practice in 
doing this, and I have always found that the pictures 
are more vivid, and the grasp of the story clearer, if a 
story is told or recited, and not read.) During the telling 
of the story it was interesting to notice how the boys 
recognised the new terms I had written up. As the 
word came out, a nod or a glance at the board told that 
its meaning had been grasped, without any interruption 
of the story. 

When I had finished, several questions were asked 
by the class, chiefly to clear up hazy points of identity. 
Where it helped to clear an idea, or emphasise an impor- 
tant point in the story, I repeated a short passage from 
the poem. 

Half a dozen boys were then asked to come before 
the class and tell the story; Some told all of it, others 
only parts. I then told the boys to repeat it to them- 
selves, and to tell it to somebody at home, and later on 
we would talk about it. 
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Second Lesson: The Discussion. 

As this lesson was taken a week after the former, I 
first repeated the poem from beginning to end. Then 
one or two boys were asked to tell it over. Others were 
asked to tell parts of it, following on one another. I 
found the whole class was familiar with the story, and 
eager not only to tell it but to talk about it. 

I now invited criticism. “Whom do you admire 
most in the story ?” 

“T admire the king because he ‘stuck up’ for the 
dead man.” 

Instantly the rest of the class expressed dissent, and 
when one boy said, “ I admire the Moollah, because he 
had the pluck to own up,” it was evident that the 
majority agreed. “He was plucky, too, not to run 
away,” said another. 

“ But did he deserve to die ?” I asked. 

“No,” quite unanimous. 

“ Did he know he would be killed ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

** Was he wise, then, to ‘ own up’ ?” 

Here there was a 
division of opinion. 
All were agreed that 
the law was harsh. 
Some held that he 
would have been 
right to keep silence 
rather than submit 
to this stern law. 
Others held that the 
law, however unjust, 
must be obeyed, and 
therefore he ought 
to have died. I 
asked what they 
would have done. 
Most of them frankly 
acknowledged that 
they would not have 
confessed tothe king. 
One boy suggested 
‘He might have told his mother he was sorry he curs 
her, and she would have forgiven him.” 

Another added, “If he had done that, his mother 
would not have thought it was all her fault he was dead.” 

“ But was it ?” I said. 

“ She drank the water,” came the answer, and quickly 
following that, “ But she was thirsty too.” “ She didn’t 
tell of him, sir.” ‘‘ He ought to have shared it out at 
first.” We followed this up, and agreed that if the 
Moollah had not been selfish he could have saved all 
the trouble. “ If he hadn’t got in a passion, he wouldn’t 
have cursed her,” said one boy. 

“ But he did so,” I replied. ‘ Now, was he right or 
wrong to give himself up ?” 

“He was right, but the law was wrong,” said one, 
and that seemed to be the general opinion. 

“ He could have run away when they stoned him— 
he had the chance,” from the class. 

“ Why didn’t he ?” 

A boy of eleven here suggested that “ he thought God 
would forgive him if he took the punishment, and he 
would be happy in the next world:” Another answered, 
“He showed he was really sorry.” Yet another, “ He 
would go to the next world without a stain on his char- 
acter.” (I was struck by this adoption of “‘ the next 
world” as a phrase, It only occurs once in the poem.) 





Mr. W. 8. Brown, one of the 
Winners of our Prize Competition. 
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“ Well, now, what do you think of the king ?” 
“ He was kind to the dead man.” 
; “ Why 2 ” 

“ He was sorry he had let him be judged.” 

“* But he couldn’t help it,” came the answer. 

“ Why not ¢?” 

“ Because he had to keep the law.” 

(This showed that they recognised an important feature 
of the poem. The king, in all his power, was oppressed 
by the burden of the law.) 

Further judgments were in this fashion :— 

“* He was good to stand up for the man when he was 
stoned, and to give him a chance to escape.” “ He stood 
up for him against the Vizier.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“He wanted to honour a brave man.” “ That’s why 
he buried him.” 

“* What do you think of the king for driving the Mool- 
lah away ?” I asked. 

“It was cowardly,” said one boy, “ because there 
was that poor man, all alone, and the king only had 
to give the order for all the soldiers to start on him.” 

“Tt was unjust.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because the king ought to have heard-people who 
came to him, and given them justice.” 

I put the case, “ Suppose the man had not confessed, 
and the king had found him out.” 

“ The king would have been angry 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because that would be deceitful.” 

The feeling for the king was one of pity. He was 
willing to be merciful, but could not, because of the law. 

I repeated, “ And what I would, I cannot do,” and 
asked, “ Can you suggest anything he would have liked 
to do?” 

“ Yes,” came a reply, “ he would have liked to alter 
that law so that if a man did it the first time he could 
let him off.” 

The Vizier provoked hostility. 

“ He was surly,” and “ He was cruel.” 

“ But think,” I said: “ did the king take pity on all 
the 34, who were condemned ?” 

0.” 


“ 


“Then why should he on this man? Was the 
Vizier right or wrong ?” 

“He was right, in a way.” “ He was right, but he 
was very hard.” 

“ What do you think had made him hard ?” 

“He was old.” (“That don’t matter,” in a loud 


ey 
“Perhaps those other three kings had given him a 
lot of trouble.” 

“No, sir,” came a 8 tion. “ Perhaps he had 
had to judge a lot of people, and found a lot of them 
were very wicked. That made him hard-hearted.” 

Another s ion was that he would have been 
kinder, only “‘ he had never known what it was to want.” 

“ Anyhow,” said one, “he needn’t have called the 
man a dead dog.” 

In closing the discussion we just touched again on 
the fact that a little unselfishness on the Moollah’s part 
would have saved his own life, given his mother no 
cause to mourn him (the boys assumed throughout that 
she did so), and the king no cause to grieve. 

The discussion was greatly enjoyed by the class, and 
eagerly followed. It was the first lesson taken quite 
on these lines, but it will not be the last. 














THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT IN 
CHILDREN. 


BY RUBY K. POLKINGHORNE, B.A., STOCKWELL 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


A= time ago I showed how children can act 
such legends as “ Balder’s Death” with both 
pleasure and gain to themselves. Now I wish to sound 
three warning notes. 

1. The acting of stories can be overdone. It is only 
a few legends, and they need careful seeking for, that 
thoroughly awake in a child the sense of the beauty 
of words and the pictures they represent. 

Some good may doubtless be done by letting the 
children act any story; but find for them the right 
story, and then notice the dignity of their utterance 
and their bearing. Let children’ act such stories as 
“Red Riding-Hood,” or “ Snow-White,” and we get 
merely play—a very good thing; but more use may 
be made of the dramatic instinct in children in the 
English lesson than this. 

2. If we have got a suitable story that the children 
really want to express in actions and words, let them 
do it in a reverent spirit, and let each one realize the 
dignity of his part. (Therefore it is wise, as far as 
possible, not to let the children act the part of mean 
people, cross old women, rude children.) : 

3. Do not teach the children to act the story. If 
they have listened carefully and understand it, they 
can do it. If they cannot retell it well, then either the 
story has been badly told or is unsuitable for that par- 
tiealer form. 

In a book by P. W. Joyce, called Old Celtic Romances, 
I found a story that my form loved to reproduce, and 
which I think helped them greatly in composition, in 
literary appreciation, and in this very practical way—to 
speak out. I give the story as the children retold it— 
using their words, with the exception of the poetry, 
which is by P. W. Joyce—hoping that others will read 
it to their children, and poakage get a more correct 
literary play from them than the one I give. 


“CONNLA OF THE FLOWING GOLDEN HAIR.” 


Story-teller. Once upon a time there was a king called 
Conn (Conn comes forward), who had an only son called 
Connla. (Connla comes forward.) One day Conn and 
Connla were reviewing their troops upon the plains (Conn 
and Connla march about, followed by six soldiers and 
an officer—more if convenient), when Connla saw before 
him a beautiful maiden. 

Connla (as maiden approaches). Where did you come 
from, fair maiden ? 

Maiden. “ A land of youth, a land of rest, 

A land from sorrow free ; 
It lies far off in the golden West, 
On the verge of the azure sea——” 

Conn (interrupting). To whom are you speaking, my 
- * I hear voices, but see no one, only you, standing 
there. 

Connla. Why, father, can you not see a beautiful 

maiden standing before me? She is begging me to go 
to the Land of Youth. 
_ Conn (in great alarm). It must be a wicked witch who 
is enticing my son away. Quick, messenger, go for my 
Druid. (Messenger runs away.) 

Fairy. “ A swiit canoe of crystal bright, 

[That never met mortal view— 
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We shall reach the land ere fall of night ' 
In that strong and swift canoe.” f 
Conn (as Druid hurries in). Quick, Druid, speak, and 
conquer the witch. 
(Druid kneels down—did Druids kneel !—mutterin 
mystic runes, while the Fairy continues speaking, an 
Conn looks anxiously on to see which will win.) 


“We shall reach the strand 
Of that sunny land, 

From Druids and demons free— 
The land of rest 
In the golden West, 

On the verge of the azure sea.” 


Druid (who has been slowly driving the Fairy away, 
as Fairy disappears). I have won; the witch is con- 
quered, and Connla is free. 

Story-teller. As the Fairy disappeared, she threw an 
apple towards Connla (she does so), which he picked 
up. Then Conn and his men returned home, somewhat 
worried. For days after, Conn noticed that his son 
was very sad, and would eat nothing except the apple 
which the beautiful Fairy had — him. This apple, 
strange to say, never grew smaller. At last Conn said 
to his son,— 

Conn. My son, why are you so sad? You do noth- 
ing but eat that apple, and grow more melancholy 
day by day. ’ 

Connla. I cannot feel happy for thinking of that 
beautiful maiden and her land in the West across the 
azure sea. 

Conn. Have you forgotten, my son, that one day 
will be the ruler of my people? Have you no 
ove for them and for your land ? 

Connla. You know, father, I love this land and our 
people, but that maiden’s beautiful words haunt me 
still. ° 

Conn. Come, Connla, do not think of her. Let us 
review our troops. (Soldiers march about before Conn 
and Connla.) 

Story-teller. Once again, as Conn and Connla stood 
on the plain reviewing their men, the Fairy came to- 
wards them. 

Connla. Maiden, I am delighted to see you. I never 
hoped to meet you again. 

airy. O Connla of the Golden Hair, I am delighted 
to see you. Come, Connla, to 


“A pleasant land of winding vales, bright streams, and 
verdurous plains, 
Where summer all the livelong year in changeless 
splendour reigns ; 
A ful land of calm delight, of everlasting bloom— 
old and death we never know, no sickness, care, or 
gloom. 
The land of youth, 
Of love and truth, 
From pain and sorrow free ; 
The land of rest, 
In the golden West, 
On the verge of the azure sea.” 
Connla. But I cannot leave my father and the people 
who love me. 


_ Fairy (gradually drawing Connla away while speak- 


ing). 
- tt will guard thee, gentle Connla of the Flowing Golden 
Hair— 
It will guard thee from the Druids, from the demons of 
the air— 
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My crystal boat will guard thee till we reach that 
Western shore, 

Where thou and I, in joy and love, will live for ever- 
more.” 

Connla. Maiden, I will go with you to the wondrous 

land you speak of. (They disappear.) 

Story-teller. All the lookers-on saw was a flash of light 
(soldiers point) as Connla went away with the Fairy. 
Then Conn and his men returned home, sorrowfully 
weeping. (Soldiers and king march away with bowed 
heads.) 


This story is taken from The Book of the Dun Cow 
(it was written in this book about the year 1100), and 
relates to the time of Conn, the Hundred-Fighter, King 
of Ireland, who reigned in the second century of the 
Christian era.* 

The other stories translated by P. W. Joyce in Old 
Celtic Romances ought to be read or told to children, 
though I think “Connla of the Golden Hair” is the 
only one they could reproduce. 


—~> ea Pate 


THE TEACHING OF 
SHAKESPEARE IN SCHOOLS. 
BY Cc. T. HUNT. 


{Our contributor is an enthusiast on the teaching 
of his subject, and has to our knowledge been very 
successful in his treatment of the national bard in 
the schoolroom. We commend his opinions to our 
readers without committing ourselves, and invite corre- 
spondence or further contributions to our columns on 
the matter. We are acquainted with earnest teachers 
who assert that primary school children at least are not 
ready to appreciate Shakespeare. } 


as = must be the child whose delight has 

not been stirred in his earliest years by listening 
to the stories of Shakespeare’s plays.” So writes Pro- 
fessor Gollancz, and one feels that he has struck a true 
note. No child’s education could be at all well balanced 
unless it included the beginning of a love of poetry, 
and the knowledge of some of the exquisite lines that 
cun be taught to children ; so surely it would be a pity 
for them to miss the beautiful verse, the grand flowing 
lines, and the delightful songs that Shakespeare has 
given us. Then let the child get in touch with our 
great poet as soon as he can, for he is more than a 
writer of beautiful lines; he is one of the greatest 
teachers of humanity; and from those ever-livin 
characters, the fruits of his wonderful observation an 
imagination, the children will gain a store of wealth 
that will widen their view of men and things, broaden 
their sympathies, raise their ideals, and open out a 
field of humour that will be a help and strength for 
the whole of their lives. 

Therefore, I have a decided opinion that Shake- 
speare’s plays should be taught in our schools, and will 
point out a method, which has been found practical, 
of developing that love of the poet and his works that 
I desire to see the ession of the children. 

First, teach whole plays. It seems to me unfair to 
give parts, because the choice could only be one person’s 
choice, and an abridger who dares to lay hands on the 








* Our readers will find it given in simple form in Book L of Steps to Litera- 
ture, a series of English Reading Books published by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
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works of a great teacher, whether he be a painter, 
writer, or musician, seems only capable of satisfying 
his own little soul, and by cutting out the half-lights 
and shadows he leaves a crude, commonplace picture 
that cannot tell, even to children, the beautiful thoughts 
the teacher wished to express. The man who limits 
Watts or Shakespeare or Wagner may be limiting him 
to one who might become a teacher of equal power with 
these ; and who dares do this ? 

This abridging of plays arises from several causes, 
but chiefly, as regards children, from a silly desire to 
limit a great work into a set number of pages, and to 
cut out parts which are judged to be unfit for children. 

I am sure in my own mind that children can read 
any great work without their elders fearing that those 
few pages—hardly the thing, you know—will spoil their 
future. ° 

Luckily, children can only grasp the very coarsest 
expressions, and those they will throw off as altogether 
too nasty ; but surely it is better that they meet them, 
as unfortunately meet them they must, in the whole- 
some atmosphere of the home or classroom with so 
much that is fine and delightful, than in the street 
and in corners of the playground. The subtle jest 
that might appeal to the grown-up is passed over b 
the youngster in his childish ignorance while he po 
in the high lights of a fight and fairy story. As a boy 
I had gloried in the adventures of Prince Hal and 
rollicking Falstaff; I had wrapped my tmaginary toga 
round me, and poured out the speeches of Antony, 
Brutus, and Cassius; I had passed anxious times with 
Antonio, and had revelled in the fairy world of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, only to be shocked by the 
reproof of one who told me harshly that Shakespeare’s 
works were unfit to be read. 

So I plead for whole plays for the children, even 
though now and then the teacher or parent is put into 
a tight corner—it will make him prepare his lesson. 
The child will miss much—so he should; so do we 
all— but I am sure he should not always miss those 
parts that would have been excised by the abridger. 

Perhaps all this is emphasised in my mind by quite _ 
the other side of the picture—the teaching of choice 
selections I think they were called, which were taught 
without reference to the story, and which satisfied 
the vapid youth whose knowledge of Shakespeare was 
limited to “Oh yes, I know Shakespeare; he wrote 
Hubert and Arthur, Shylock and the Trial Scene, Antony’s 
Oration.”” Dead, dry stuff, so taught, selected by one 
of a narrower mind than those of the children under him 
—for, unlike theirs, his had no possibilities ; missing the 
living spirit, missing even the romantic times of knights 
and squires, abbeys and castles, kings and outlaws, 
the more florid life of the Continent, and the gorgeous, 
dramatic times of Greece and Rome. 

Three hundred lines, or a hundred and twenty lines, 
for so the amount was limited by the Code, the meanings 
of the passage crammed just before the examination, 
a bare and barren life of the author; and so many a 
child and so-called student would be left with the real 
Shakespeare unexploited. 

The introduction of the children to the plays has 
been tried in several ways—through Lamb’s Tales, or 
through one of the more modern Shakespeare story- 
books, to the play; reading through the play back 
to Lamb’s Tales ; and by prefacing the reading of tale 
or play by a description of the story by the teacher. 
The children like Lamb’s Tales, and they should be 


















used as readers by the younger boys, who should also 
know the songs, and the Tales can be used by the older 
ones as & means of comparing their own idea of the 
story with one written in excellent English in an 
interesting and usable manner. I am in a parlous 
state, for the Tales came to me long after childhood, 
and to me they are neither Lamb nor Shakespeare, 
but it would be folly to exclude so useful a factor from 
our list of books which will help to develop the proper 
atmosphere. 

Here I wish to make a firm base for the foundation 
of all my method—it is the creating of a living atmos- 
phere ; tor that is as essential to proper teaching as the 
air is to life. Without it, the alert keenness of teacher 
and taught is gone. 

To make this atmosphere I would give to the chil- 
-dren those editions of plays which have no notes, or 
only those showing the changes in the use of words, 
and these could be collected in a short glossary. Let 
all other notes come from the teacher, for he is alive ; 
or, better still, let them grow out of discussions by the 
children and the teacher. Here is a delightful way of 
estimating the characters and dispositions of the chil- 
dren ; for from mean minds come mean things, and lofty 
ones, even though they be those of children, illumine. 
Where is the teacher whose children have not taught 
him much? This making of notes and the.discussion 
of passages will prove one of the chief factors in the 
making of our atmosphere. Try to make as real as 
possible the life and times of the poet, as well as the 
story of the play. Try using local interests that throw 
sidelights on the subject. Pictures, too, are valuable 
aids. One should keep a portfolio, and collect illustra- 
tions bearing on the plays, the characters, the poet, 
or his times in however remote a way. One excel- 
lent teacher I know uses slides made from illustrations 
collected from far and near. Some of the later edi- 
tions of plays are fairly illustrated, so are some of 
the modern tales from Shakespeare; but I do not 
know an edition of Lamb’s Tales with many pictures. 
Given plenty of good illustrations, and the songs 
printed whole, as in the plays, and we should have an 
edition of value. 

With regard to localities, some of course are richer 
than others, but it is astonishing how fruitful even the 
apparently most barren districts become when one 
begins to be familiar with the local history. Dulwich 
teems with interesting items. The names of the roads 
—Alleyn, Burbage, Henslowe, Dekker—fill one with 
curiosity about the players, theatre-goers, and writers 
of Shakespeare’s time. In a Dulwich school there is a 
large view of London of the same period, and a set of 
large photos giving views of the Globe and Rose Theatres, 
the Bull and Bear Baiting Theatres, the Bankside, 
and a facsimile of a play-bill from the Bear Garden. 
In the Dulwich Gallery near by are the pictures of 
Burbage, Sly, and Nat Field, friends and fellow-workers 
of Sakawenn. 

In Southwark the Bankside is still there, and the 
names throughout the district are reminiscent of the 
times, and soon a tablet to be put up by the Shake- 
speare Reading Society will mark on Messrs. Barclay 
and Perkins’s Brewery the site of the Globe Theatre. 

Then we have Blackfriars, Clifford’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, 
the site of Lord Southampton’s house near Staple’s 
Inn, the Curtain Road district, and even an outlying 
place like Streatham, apart from its association with 
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Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, is brought into use, for 
in the parish church Tilney was buried — Edmund 
Tilney, the censor of plays in Elizabeth’s day. So 
little points of interest will crop up and provide us 
with means to vivify our teaching. 


tee 


PRONUNCIATION OF CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIAVAL NAMES. 


BY E. P. DOUGHTY, M.A. 
(Continued from page 339.) 


Caim-biis-cin’, sometimes Cam-biis“cain. 
Canace, hin“d-see. 
Ca-rid“ic. 
Chrysaor, kri-sd*or or kris“d-or. 
Corceca, kor-see-kd. 
- Dietrich, détrich : ch as in Scotch loch. 
Dor‘t-gen : g hard. 
Elfheim, elf*him. 
Fafnir, fahf-near. 
Freischiitz, fri-shits. 
Freya, fri-yah, 
Freyr, frir roughly as friar. 
Ga‘reth : rhymes with weareth, 
Gjallar, yahl“lahr. 
Ginungagap, gin“noong-ah-gahp. 
Gleipnir, glip~near. 
Gudrun, good*roon : good- to rhyme with food. 
Guyon, gi*dn. 
Hagen, hah*gen. g hard. 
Heimdall, him“dahi. 
Hjérdis : hyer* first syllable, er as in her, 
Heenir, he(r)n*ér : vowel in first syllable as in her. 
Kriemhild, cream hilt or -hild. 
Loki, 1d-ké. 
Lyngenfjord, liing*én-fyord. 
Mimir, mémeér. 
Mjéllnir, mye(r)/-nér. 
Muspelsheim, moospéls-him. 
Nibelungenlied, né’-bé-loong-én-léd 
Rerir, rd*rér. 
Siegfried, ség*fréd or zég*frét. 
Sigurd, ségoord or zégoord. 
Tannhiiuser, tahn-hoy-zer. 
Thor, ¢ér or thor. 
Thrym, trim. 
Valkyries, vahl-ki-réz or vahl-kéréz. 
Volsunga Saga, vdl-soong-gah sah-gah. 
Yggdrasil, tg*drah-sil. 





THE PROGRESS OF DIRECT MORAL 
INSTRUCTION. 
ALL earnest educationists will be keenly interested in a 
Return prepared by the indefatigable Secretary of the 
Moral Instruction League, Mr. Harrold Johnson, and 
recently published by Mr. David Nutt. This shows 
clearly the steady progress of the work of organization 
which is being done by the various school authorities 
throughout the country in the matter of Moral Instruc- 
tion. We hope that, after a fair trial, Mr. Johnson 
will give us another Return, showing the results of 


experience in carrying out the various syllabuses of 
instruction. 
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BENVENUTO AND THE PEDA- 
GOGUE. 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.A., M.P. 


” ~ | 4s ever thus!” I said (with Tom Moore) 

when I read how Benvenuto Cellini, artist and 
rowdy fighting-man, put Pier Francesco Riccio back 
into his proper place. Duke Cosimo’ of Florence 
had sssninell Benvenuto a house and garden, and 
(says Benvenuto in his Memoirs) “ His Excellency gave 
express orders about the affair to his een, Pier 
Francesco Riccio, who had formerly been tutor to the 
duke. I spoke to this fool of a fellow, and gave him 
an exact account of all I stood in need of.” That is 
how the story of the artist and the “ pedagogue”’ be- 
gins, in or about the year 1549. 

Benvenuto proposed to erect a workshop in the 
garden, and he collected bricks and mortar for the 
— “I with my own money,” he says, “ caused 
ap to be marked out for the shop, ordering vines 
and other trees to be plucked up by the roots, and 
working with my usual ardour, and even with a degree 
of fury.” Benvenuto was usually in a hurry, and often 
in a fury; and he so segue quarrelled with his 
friends (to say nothing of his enemies) that he was 
always in hot water—even more so than that other 
Italian sculptor of the period, Niccolo Pericoli, nick- 
named Tribolo because he was always in tribulation. 
So that Benvenuto got into tribulation with the duke’s 
steward, the ex-tutor, before very long. 

“ Already part of the mortar had been used, when I 
was sent for by the duke’s steward. As I approached 
him with respect, he, with great rudeness and as fity, 
asked me who had put me in possession of that house, 
and by what authority I had begun to build there, 
adding that he was quite surprised at my boldness and 
presumption. This behaviour at last provoked my 
resentment "—at last, you observe! I hardly know 
@ more comic book to read between the lines than 
Cellini’s Memoirs ; trying to paint himself as mild and 
Christian, he continually, with the most exquisite 
naivelé, betrays the fiery and unreasonable fellow that 
he really was. “So I replied to him in these terms: 
* Mr. Steward, so long as you speak in a manner agree- 
able to the dignity of your functions I shall have a 
due regard for you, and shall address you with the 
same respect that I do the duke himself. But in case 

ou behave otherwise, I shall speak to you only as 

rancesco Riccio.’ Hereupon the old man flew into 
such a passion that I thought he would instantly have 
been deprived of his senses. He told me, with much 
opprobrious language, that he was surprised he should 
condescend so far as to speak to such a person as I 
was. At these words I was incensed with the highest 
indignation, and said: ‘Hear me a word or two, 
Francesco Riccio, and I will tell you who are my equals 
and who are yours: yours are pedagogues that teach 
children to seal - 

There! Habet /—Vian/ as the French say ; to this 
schoolmaster of a fellow the artist had du son fait. 
“I told him that such men as I were worthy of speak- 
ing to popes, emperors, and mighty monarchs; that 
there was perhaps but one such as | in the world, whereas 
there were dozens such as he to be met with in every 
corner.” So Cellini reports himself, and then os on to 
refer at length to “the villainy of that wicked peda- 
gogue.” You observe that the fact that Francesco Riccio 
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had once been a tutor made the matter, in the eyes of 
any honest artist, a hundred times worse. “ ’Twas ever 
thus!” said I. Often have I thought of that episode 
in Florence three hundred and fifty years ago when 
I have noticed how the prejudice against “ pedagogues ” 
persists to this day. Before the high and mighty 
greengrocer, member of an Education Committee, what 
is the Council schoolmaster too often? A mere peda- 
gogue, of course! In presence of some school managers, 
what is the village teacher? Need I repeat the dam- 
natory word ? 

I thought of that episode when, in Florence, I stood 
looking into the Loggia dei Lanzi, that magnificent 
open vaulted hall which occupies one side of what was 
once the Forum of the Florentine Republic. For under 
the Loggia dei Lanzi rests Benvenuto Cellini’s great ‘‘Per- 
seus with the Head of Medusa” in bronze. And Cellini 
was building a workshop in which to model and then 
cast his ‘‘ Perseus” at the time when, he says, “ the vil- 
lainy as well as the power of that wicked pedagogue ” 
came into play. There stands the demigod, son of 
Zeus and Danae, a fine figure of a fighting-man—even 
such, perhaps, as was the wiry Cellini himself. He, 
Perseus, has just cut off the head of the Gorgon, and 
when Cellini was modelling the torso on which the demi- 
god stands and stamps, I think he thought of the wicked 
pedagogue, and felt that there he himself stood, stamp- 
ing, upon the decollated body of Pier Francesco Riccio— 
unless he was thinking of the bodies of several car- 
dinals, two popes, and a king of France, with all of 
whom he ee each in turn. In his Memoirs 
he reports the language which be addressed and suited 
to each of them when the quarrel was going on, but to 
none of them did he use language so fell as that which 
withered up the “pedagogue.” Then, as now, to call 
&@ man a pedagogue was to ridicule and almost paralyse 
him. In the opinion of most people, to teach the 
young amounted to something like a social crime, even 
then as now. 

But I can forgive the peppery old artist for his slight 
on my profession when i 
in Florence, and remember how terribly he toiled to 
give the world that masterpiece in bronze. When all 
was ready for the casting, he fell ill, and had to quit 
the workshop, telling his ten assistants there that he 
did not expect to live till morning. “I did continue 
for two hours in a violent fever, which I every moment 
perceived to increase; and I was incessantly crying 
out, ‘I am dying, I am dying!’” The melting of the 
metal was to have gone on meanwhile, but presently 
into his room came a man “ who in his person appeared 
to be as crooked and distorted as a great 8,” and said 
“ Alas, poor Benvenato! your work is spoiled! And 
the misfortune admits of no remedy.” The metal 
had cooled, and had concreted. 

“No sooner did I hear these words uttered by this 
messenger of evil than I cried out so loud that my voice 
might be heard to the skies, and got out of bed. I 
began immediately to dress, and giving plenty of 
kicks and cuffs to the maidservants and the boy as 
they offered to help me on with my clothes, I complained 
bitterly in these terms : ‘ O you envious and treacherous 
wretches, this is a piece of villainy contrived on pur- 

e!’” He was sure that the pedagogue was at the 
ttom of it all. Into the workshop he rushed. The 
roof was on fire—he got buckets; the rain and the wind 
came in—he got tarpaulins; he sent for a load of young 
oak, and cast it into the grate—the metal did not fuse ; 





ook at the work he produced . 
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he “caused a mass off pewter{ weighing about sixty 

unds and all my dishes and porringers, which were 
in number about two hundred,” to bé cast into the 
furnace. Benvenuto had forgotten the pedagogue by 
this; he was toiling in fire, ike a demon. ‘I had re- 
covered my vigour to such a degree that I no longer 

roeived whether I had any fever; nor had I the 
east apprehension of death.” And then, “suddenly a 
loud noise was heard, and a glittering of fire flashed 
before our eyes, as if it had been the darting of a 
thunderbolt. Upon the appearance of this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon terror seized on all present, and on 
none more than myself. This tremendous noise bein, 
over, we began to stare at each other, and perceive 
that the cover of the furnace had burst and flown off, 
and the bronze had begun to run.” 

It ran to some purpose ; it filled the huge mould and 
shaped itself into that ‘“‘ Perseus” which (with Jan of 
Bologna’s “ Flying Mercury ”) is perhaps one of the two 
best pieces of statuary which the Italian Renaissance 
produced. And I can forgive even a detractor of peda- 
gogues who could “toil terribly” and splendidly and 
successfully like that! But I wonder what became of 
Pier Francesco Riccio? And was he the father of the 
Rizzio who was stabbed to death in the boudoir of Mary 
Queen of Scots ? , 
tod Pete 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


BY ROBERT DICKSON, M.A., F.E.I.8. 


|= thirty-fifth Annual Congress of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland was held in Stirling on 
December 29 and 30. Stirling was chosen as the meet- 
ing-place of the Congress to do honour to 

Educational its President, Dr. George Lowson, Rector 
Institute of the High School, Stirling. In his open- 
Congress. ing address the President referred at some 
length to the more important provisions of 

the new Act, but as these are to be referred to in another 
column it is only necessary here to refer to that part 
of his speech which dealt with secondary education. 
He thought that in recent years the curricula of many 
of the secondary schools had been modified in order to 
fit them into the educational organisation of the dis- 
trict whose needs they serve. It may safely be said 
that unless a pupil remained for at least three years 
after passing the Qualifying Examination, he did not 
justify the expenditure he caused on buildings, equip- 
ment, and staffing. That very large numbers did enter 
secondary schools and remained only one or two years 
was too well known. There was more than one reason 
for this, but the chief was that pupils entered the 
secondary school too late. One, or in many cases two, 
years were spent in a supplementary course before en- 
tering on the course leading to the Intermediate Certi- 
ficate. What wonder was it that pupils and their 
parents both tired of school when a child of fourteen 
or fifteen had to be put to do work which was more 
fitted for the power and capacity of a child of twelve ? 
It seemed probable, he said, that the question of free 
secondary education would soon press for settlement. 
The fact was patent to all that with free elementary 
education in most of the primary schools, free secondary 
education in the higher grade schools, and free educa- 
tion in the universities, the charging of fees in the 
secondary schools was at least an anomaly. He thought 
that if fees were abolished by the Secondary Education 
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Committees and the Department many desirable pupils 
would reach the secondary schools at the proper age, 
instead of being a year or two late. He gave it as the 
result of his experience that over-pressure existed in 
secondary schools, and that recent general changes in 
the curricula had not lessened the evil. 


ad Rod ad 


[L>® LOWSON said that if the causes of over-pressure 
were inquired into they would be sound to be 
manifold, but he referred to four of them. The man- 
agers of the schools in their endeavour 
Over-pres- to gratify and satisfy the Department, 
sure in framed curricula which were certainly 
Secondary full if not well-balanced. As there was 
Schools. a single inclusive fee for the whole cur- 
riculum, the parent, perhaps naturally, 
thought it desirable that the pupil should face the whole 
regiment of subjects. The specialist teacher, enthusi- 
astic for his subject, and anxious for the progress of his 
upils, is apt to forget that he is one of a company of 
our or five, each making a large demand on time and 
a The better pupils themselves, eager to pre- 
pare for bursary and other examinations, willingly add 
subject to subject and hour to hour of study, and still 
anxiously yet weariedly ask for more. The Depart- 
ment itself has for years been cognisant of the serious- 
ness- of this evil. It will not do to say that teachers 
have the remedy in their own hands. Circumstances 
were too powerful for them, but the officers of the 
Department, who knew and appreciated as the general 
public could not do the dangers and difficulties of the 
present situation, could render effective assistance. 


s+ SF SF 


OUNCILLOR LEISHMAN, Edinburgh, who has 
done much to further the progress of continua- 

tion education in Scotland, addressed the Congress on 
the subject of “Continuation Schools.” 

Continua- He considered that an impartial exam- 
tion Schools. ination of the voluntary system, good in 
parts as it was, showed that it was in 

effort and results a failure. It existed in the past 
only to remedy the defects of day school work, and was 
not continuation work as it was understood. The pupils 
very often came to the school when they had been away 
from the day school for a number of years, and it was 
early seen that the days of the voluntary continuation 
school were numbered. Gradually there had crept into 
the system State administration, until the continuation 
schools had become part of the educational system of 
the country. The continuation classes of the present 
day were financed three-fourths by the taxes and grants 
of the Imperial Exchequer, and one-fourth by the rates. 
There were many limitations to the present system. 
The pupil came to the school very often tired with 
his ordinary day’s work, and was taught by a teacher 
who in many cases was also tired out by a day’s work. 
In many districts the continuation class system was 
practically not in operation at all, as few as 5 per cent., 
and up to 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 per cent., of possible number 
of pupils attending, and of Gass many only attended 
to revise day school education. A number of most im- 
portant national circumstances had also a bearing on 
the question. The apprenticeship system had{com- 
pletely broken down, and the division of labour and 
many other reasons made it now impossible for any lad 
to = such knowledge in his trade or occupation as to 
make him an intelligent workman, and all round em- 
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ployers of labour and leaders of labour were saying that 
me serge training was an absolute necessity. An 
ugly feature, too, in large towns was the hooligan, who 
was with them in somewhat increasing numbers, and 
who could not be ignored. The hooligan must be 
handled, trained, and, if possible, eliminated. He 
had come, he said, very reluctantly to the conclusion 
that there must be compulsory continuation school 
education. He advocated an inquiry by educationists, 
employers, and workmen as to how this could be best 
dealt with. s s s 


FTER the reading of the paper the following reso- 
4 lution was passed: “ That this Congress of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland is strongly of opinion 

that a greatly extended and proper! 

Discussion. organised scheme of continuation schoo 
and classes is a necessary part of the 
national system of education in Scotland.” As was to 
be expected, there was considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the necessity for compulsory continuation classes. 
The new Act leaves it to the option of School Boards, 
who may make by-laws compelling attendance at con- 
tinuation classes up to the age of seventeen. One of 
the difficulties emphasised was the supply of expert 
teachers. Another difficulty was with the small em- 
ployer. The question of expense was likely in the end 
to be the greatest barrier to the adoption of compulsion. 
If the local managers and authorities could not meet 
the expenditure, it was urged that it ought to be met 
from Imperial sources. One of the speakers said he 
had found that in some of the large industrial centres 
many young men and women desired to be better 
equipped than they had been by their education at the 
primary school, and School Boards should face the fact 
that continuation schools were necessary to meet this 
growing feeling. There can be little doubt that the 
public are not yet educated to the idea of compulsion, 

nevertheless the experiment may very well be tried. 
ss FS SF 

GCOTLARD is at the present time very much exer- 
~/ cised over the question of the future training of 
teachers, and eapentally the relation of the universities 
to that training. It was, therefore, very 
The Uni- fortunate that Professor Darroch of Edin- 
versities and burgh University was secured to deliver 


the Train- an address on the subject. After giving 
ing of _ a historical sketch of the conditions that 
Teachers. have prevailed in Scotland for the train- 


ing of teachers, he indicated that recon- 
sideration of the question was now possible in view of 
recent and prospective changes. The creation of the 
Provincial Committees had marked a forward step, but 
it was yet too soon to judge whether these composite 
bodies could successfully undertake the duty laid upon 
them. In the second place, there were internal changes 
impending in the universities as regards the three-term 
session; and in the third place university curricula 
were to be reorganised. This last change would prob- 
ably bring the Scottish universities more in line with 
those of Germany. The lengthening of the university 
session had made imperative the reconsideration of the 
problem of the professional training of the teacher, and 
raised in an acute form the question as to what should be 
the precise relationship between the provincial colleges 
and their respective universities. At present they went 
on side by side with no organic relation. Regarding the 
curricula, he asked what part the universities were to 
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play, not in the training, but in the higher education of 
s+ SF SF 


|? seemed to Professor Darroch that the real and only 
solution of the problem was, in the first place, the 
gradual development of the present provincial colleges 
into purely professional schools for the 


-the teacher. 


Professor training of the various classes of teachers 
Darroch’s —that is, in the gradual establishment 
Solution. within each university centre of a teachers’ 


university. In the second place, there 
should be a gradual daheitien of all further instruction 
which the student in training may require or desire out- 
side his professional course to the university and to the 
various central institutions which now exist or are being 
created in the various university centres. When these 
two aims have been accomplished, or are in prospect of 
being accomplished, an endeavour should be made to 
relate the work of the teachers’ colleges not merely to 
that of the universities, but also to the work of the 
various central institutions. In this way, after the 
manner of Columbia University, it may become possible 
for the university and the teachers’ college to institute 
a combined degree and diploma in education. In a 
similar manner it may become possible for, say, the ~ 
colleges of art to combine with the teachers’ colleges 
in the issue of a diploma or degree for the special teachers 
of art. In the meantime, the universities should be 
encouraged to develop the teaching of psychology and the 
other philosophical sciences, especially in their bearing 
on educational theory, and to extend their instruction 
in the theory and history of education. As a first step 
in this direction, certain proposals will shortly be laid 
before the authorities of the University of Edinburgh 
for the establishment of an honours degree in education 
and psychology for the teacher students who aspire in 
the future to become masters of method, lecturers in 
training colleges, inspectors of schools, or who may 
expect to fill other important educational posts. 


es SF SF 
ONSIDERABLE discussion ensued at the close of 
Professor Darroch’s paper. The following reso- 
lutions indicate very clearly the opinion of the Institute 
on the important question of the relation 


The of the universities to the training of 
Institute’s teachers. It was moved and carried that 
Position. this Congress, being strongly of opinion 


that the training of teachers was a matter 
of national and not merely of local concern, recom- 
mends that the general principles of such training 
should be laid down on national lines, and that no 
radical departure therefrom be permitted on the part 
of any provincial committee. The second resolution 
was to the effect “‘that this Congress, believing that the 
association of the universities with the training of 
teachers is of fundamental importance both to teach- 
ing as a profession and to the efficiency of national 
education, would strongly deprecate any attempt to 
diminish the proportion of students qualifying for the 
Elementary Teacher’s Certificate who take a full gradua- 
tion course.” It was argued that if there was to be 
any alteration in the regulations, it should be in the 
direction of extending the course of training, not of 
lessening it—in the direction of increasing the university 
connection, not of diminishing it. All students quali- 
fied and willing to take a university course should be 
allowed to do so on a basis which would lead to gradua- 
tion in three or four years. 















































Our Art Section. 


PAINTERS AND PICTURES. 


BY W. E. 


SPARKES, 


I.—G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


HATEVER future ages may think of George Fred- 

erick Watts, there is no doubt of the position he 

holds in the estimation of artists and the public in the 

present day. One would say offhand that here. is a 

man who will be always an honour to British art, will 

become a classic, and will find his fame expanding 
with the years. 

It is pleasant to think so, but, unfortunately, we can 


which at first, in many instances, hid this richer art 
from view. The auction rooms are crowded with pic- 
tures once found in noble houses, but now to be sold 
at an alarming sacrifice. The thoughtful writer finds a 
melancholy pleasure in turning over the “ threepenny ” 
boxes where lie, cheek by jowl, the immortal works 
now forgotten, though once published by subscription, 
and bought by the tnshionable. ‘How many of these 


**Srr GaLanapD.” (G. F. Warts, R.A.) 
(Thoto by Hollyer ) 


never count on the environment of the future and its 
effects on taste. What appears noble, elevated, and 
poetic to us, with our present outlook, may quite natu- 
rally be thought trivial, commonplace, and sentimental 
to a generation whose beliefs may differ from ours. 

The world is full of examples. Time has an unpleasant 
knack of upsetting hasty verdicts, and calmly sifts out 
the really permanent and great art from the rubbish 

VOL, XXIX. 


paintings and these books were hailed with enthusiasm ! 
How they shone on their skyey way, only now to lie 
unregarded and unprofitable as a spent squib ! 

The truth is, we are all the creatures of circumstances, 
and can no more escape our environment and its influ- 
ence than breathe without the air that keeps our blood 
perpetually fresh. In looking over the: large field of 
past art, we can detect (or think we can) qualities which 
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are common to all those works that have stood the test 
of time, and now face the world, hall-marked and cur- 
rent in all countries. Whether it is a marble frieze 
from ancient Athens; a coin dug up from Greek soil ; 
an earthenware god, glazed with blue, and unearthed 
from an Egyptian tomb; an etching by Rembrandt ; 
a painting by Raphael; a dainty water-colour sketch 
of a bird on a blossoming tree by Hokusai or any other 
well-regarded Japanese artist—they all alike differ from 
the common herd in being instinct with feeling, or 
imagination, or poetry, or decorative quality. And 
when we think we can recognise the same characters in 
modern art, we are justified in speculating on the chances 
of this, that, or the other painting becoming a classic, 
and holding a niche in that vast temple of fame which 
is never complete, and has always room for delicate 
ornament. 

The chances are greatly against our judgment, it is 
true. Men who were famous only twenty years since 
have, in many instances, fallen in estimation; and it 
would be easy to indicate pictures which on their first 
appearance fifty years ago at the Royal Academy were 
honoured with a protecting rail to keep the pressing 
public at bay, but now would not be housed in the 
National Gallery, and are thought dull, tricky, mechan- 
ical, anything you please but artistic. 

In speaking, therefore, of G. F, Watts or any other 
very modern painter, there is no room for dogmatic 
statement. At the most one can only speak by the 
card, the fashion of which is slowly but inevitably 
changing; while in addition every man’s taste alters 
with growing years and with experience, To most 
—— who have not made a study of art, the Old 

asters are very trying, and we can all remember in our 
young days how astonishing it seemed in our authorities 
to prefer early Italian painting, or fifteenth-century 
German, to the pretty trivialities, the sugary senti- 
mentalities painted by modern popular artists. The 
editor of a magazine dares not present a copy of an Old 
Master as a Christmas plate; he knows that the more 
sentimental the subject, the prettier the treatment, and 
the less feeling and poetry the more likelihood is there 
of the largest circulation on record. 

Of course, it may be possible to point out the crafts- 
manship in a picture ; its disposition, cemposition, and 
attempt to tell a story; its accurate drawing (not quite 
the same thing as great drawing, by the way); the 
evident care and forethought that went to the making 
of a picture. Yet while all such excellence in craftsman- 
ship is very acceptable, it may still leave us cold and 
unsympathetic, because there may be no evidence of a 
strong and controlling feeling at the back of this me- 
chanical accuracy—a bald statement like an auctioneer’s 
catalogue. 

The pictures that appear in the present series must 
not be regarded as examples of great art, Some (such 
as Turner’s) have received the regal imprimatur ; others 
(such as Ford Madox Brown’s and G. F. Watts’s) are 
more popular with artists than with the public—always 
a pond pe me ; and still others are merely popular, anec- 
dotal, and already comfortably ambling on their way 
to limbo. 


Georce Freperick Warts, R.A. ; 
Though he died only the other day, Watts belonged 
really to mid-Victorian art, to a time of much stirring 
of the waters. The real greatness of this period, with 


its vortices of revolt against the placid, almost stagnant 
art then lying everywhere at a dead level, is coming 
more clearly into view as the years recede ; there is no 
doubt but it will be recognized as a vital power in modern 
movements. This is not the place to speak of the pre- 
Raphaelites, or the men of 1860, though all are closely 
connected with the revolts which have done so much 
in setting up a better state. But one man stands out as 
almost typical of the age, its earnestness, its contempt 
for trivialities, and, above all, in its respect for great 
ideas and noble art. 

Yet Watts cannot be attached definitely to a school. 
He had little in common with Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
or Millais, and in his outlook was certainly opposed to 
them, since he bears a strong likeness to the great 
Italian painters, Titian and Giorgione, who came after 
Reshesl 

He was a strong man, deeply in earnest, looking upon 
his art as a vehicle for conveying his ideas—and yet 
far enough, in all conscience, from the anecdotal school. 
He seized an idea, or rather it seemed to seize upon 
him, and he bodied it forth with dramatic energy and 
skill; He had the poetic faculty, the gift of imagina- 
tion to suggest in large terms broad masses and spacious 
colour, rather than to indicate with minute care ever 
circumstance ; he left much to the onlooker, who, if 
dull, turned away peevishly, if apt, found here founda- 
tions upon which to build in imagination. 

Even in his portraits Watts is strongly individual. 
Whether he is painting Tennyson, Browning, Morris, 
Cardinal Manning, or Matthew Arnold—great names to 
conjure with—he paints not only their striking char- 
acteristic, but he paints at the same time his own depth 
of feeling, his own vivid imagination, his own nobility. 

Here is a starting-point that leads to a very long 
road, but it can only be mentioned at this moment : 
how the artist in painting a portrait reveals himself as 
much as he reveals his sitter—a fact true, to a less degree 
perhaps, but still true even in the landscape painter. 

The artist (in literature, architecture, painting, ‘or 
sculpture) has no need of a biographer. He writes 
himself down in the lightest word. The essentially fine 
character of Watts is attested by all who knew him; 
those who did not might read as much, and a good deal 
more, in his paintings, and this quite unconsciously to 
the painter. It was for long the fashion to illustrate 
medieval tales and legends. The early Victorian artists 
lived in the Middle Ages; they were eternally illustrat- 
ing the old ballads with occasional lapses to Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Milton, and Cervantes. King Arthur 
and his knights became stage properties, to be used 
when Don Guixote and Sancho Panza began to pall 
for the time. 

Yet where does one find such a “Sir Galahad” as 
here in Watts’s picture? Nowhere. First and fore- 
most because these painters lacked his large imagina 
tion and poetic instinct; and next because they were 
oppressed by hidebound traditions. Watts was an 
original man. In the midst of changes, he went his 
own gait. By nature he was attracted by wide spaces ; 
and like the French romantic painters, he saw forests 
as forests and not as individual trees; mountains not 
as a vast accumulation of individual parts; men as 
moving, breathing, active agents, and not as anatom- 
ical specimens, with every muscle and bone labelled 
acourately—but dead. 

It may be better to select one or two prints in illus- 
tration. 











“Sir GALaHAD.’* 


Watts, no more than another man, could escape his 
environment. In his days there was a revival of interest 
in old stories and ancient ballads; and if, on the one 
hand, we find Tennyson seeking for subjects among the 
legends of Arthur and the Round Table, this has its 
counterpart in the subjects selected by his contemporary 
artists. 

One might at first sight credit Watts with illustrating 
Tennyson's poem. But the artist always confessed him- 
self manacled when obliged to constrain his thoughts to 
follow the ideas of another man, and we must rather 
look to the original story from which both artist and 
poet drew their materials than to any conscious partner- 
ship in work. 

Sir Galahad, the typical knight-errant, fighter, and 
priest in one, wandering to the wayside shrine after a 


‘*THe Happy WARRIOR.” 
(Photo by Hollyer.) 


fierce battle, the sounds of the shrill bell succeeding to 
the crashing and splintering of spears—this figure 
stands out with peculiar brightness among the crowds 
of mystical knights whose deeds were chanted by the 
wandering minstrels. It was one that might have been 
imagined by the solitary monk in his cell, musing on 
the active good that a militant church might accom- 
plish when its heart was fired by enthusiasm and its 
hand trained by war; and it was one that would pecu- 
liarly attract such serious minds as Tennyson’s and Watts’ 
—men who were not merely in sympathy with romantic 
literature, but were troubled by the obstinate question- 
ings that stirred all thoughtful minds in those days, 
giving rise both to a revival in the church and also to 
a dissatisfaction with current beliefs. It is perhaps for 
this reason that so much of the poetry and art of the 
day was tinged with sadness. A restless spirit was 
abroad ; its reflection was seen in all the arts. 

The figure of the saintly knight would take almost 
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similar forms in the minds of both Tennyson and Watts. 
To both he was the gentle warrior, terrible in conflict 
against wrong, victorious through heavenly help, a soli- 
tary wanderer seeing fair visions through battle and 
storm, when 


“ Blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields.”’ 


It is this splendid figure that Watts endeavours to 
put in form and colours on the canvas. 

Solitary and wandering alone in the forest, he sees 
the vision of the Holy Grail—the “ blessed vision ! 
blood of God !”—which carries his mind away from 
earthly san ip and leaves him entranced. 


* Between dark stems the forest glows ; 
I hear the noise of hymns : 
Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 
I hear a voice, but none aré there. 
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(G. F. Warts, R.A.) 


He is always surrounded with these mysterious sights 
and sounds. Shrines spring up in the forests; silent 
boats bear him of their own motion across “ lonely 
mountain meres ;” he hears a gentle sound, and looks 
up to see an awful light : 
“A gentle sound, an awful light ! 

Three angels bear the Holy Grail ; 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail.’ 


Watts paints with intense feeling this entranced 
and wandering knight. It is at the moment of vision, 
when the sudden sight of the Holy Grail carries his 
mind away. Even the warrior’s horse bows uncon- 
sciously before the vision. 

One thinks of that old German print, Albert Diirer’s 
grim knight riding fearlessly among rocks, stones, and 
blasted trees down into the Valley of the Shadow, with 
Death and the Devil taunting and threatening him ; 
and then one: turns from that fierce. mediwval picture 
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to this modern conception of the valorous knight, and 
instinctively contrasts the times. To the old German 
artist the fight was bitter and grim; there were no 
visions to lighten the task; but the Victorian artist 
carries his victorious soldier along pleasant paths and 
with sweet dreams. 


“ T muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touched, are turned to finest air.” 


A poetical painter is not poetical because he selects 
such subjects to illustrate. Watts was a poet, not for 
his choosing Sir Galahad as a subject, but because the 
sensitive feeling that marks the poet is apparent everv- 
where—in the lights that play about the delicate folli- 
age, in the turn of Sir Galahad’s head and hands, in 
the splendid form and life in the horse’s head and neck. 
For the poet in painting shows himself, even though 
his subjects are pots and pans. I shall return to this 
in future papers, and I would only emphasise here the 
mistake of calling a man poetical because his subjects 
are lyrical, and not because every stroke reveals the 
sensitive mind. 

It is curious to note how sad and yet how confident 
Watts appears in his art. There are always the ideas 
commingled of contest and hope. Sometimes he seems 
to be crushed by the brutality of the world (as when 
his “ Shuddering Angel” is weeping over the dead 
birds whose wings have been broken up for human 
decking); while at other times (as in “ Hope” and 
““ Love and Life’) he looks on the brighter side of the 
shield. : 

The same sad yet confident note appears in 


“Tue Happy WARRIOR.” 


Watts may not have deliberately attempted an illus- 
tration to Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior,” but the 
poem breathes just that spirit of endurance and that 
contempt for popular success so characteristic of the 
painter, of the man who thought it beneath him to 
tickle the palate with sweet sentimentalities. The same 
spirit shines through Wordsworth’s poem; it is the 
fitting complement to the stern “ Ode to Duty.” 


“ There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : 
Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work, and know it not : 
Oh! if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread power ! 

Around them cast.”’ 

The picture has been variously interpreted. To all 
it is evident that the warrior ie falling backwards from 
his horse in death; and while some see in the com- 
forting vision easing his passage from life the lady 
whose colours he wears, others, with more reason, I 
think, read in it the image of duty. 

It is curious to observe how the same light from an 
unseen source falls on both “Sir Galahad” and the 
“Happy Warrior,” and how both are encircled, as to 
their heads, in light—in the first instance the sunlight 
thining about “ Sir Galahad” like a balo, in the other 
she helmet’s rim suggesting the same; though Sir 








Galahad is surrounded with brightness, with light and 
graceful foliage, with generous life everywhere, and the 
“Happy Warrior’s” world closes in with darkness—a 
darkness shot with the dim colours that form the vision. 

This essentially poetical outlook is never associated 
in Watts’s pictures with lymphatic and bloodless crea- 
tions. His men and women are almost gigantic; his 
warriors have girth and muscle. He had a liking, too, 
for strong colours—rich reds and blues—and even in 
his craftsmanship he loaded th» canvas with pigments 
rather than smoothed them with thin glazes, quite in 
keeping with his massive forms and gorgeous key of 
colour. 

His pictures are remarkably decorative. See how 
admirably Sir Galahad fits the frame, and the fine horse 
relieves the upright figure from monotony; how the 
shadowed head is backed by the light sky ; how the 
trees on either side, varying in depths and lights, assist 
to frame the head while they complete the composition. 
This quiet disposition is accompanied by strong, simple 
lines; there is no violence in action, but everywhere 
—in the steady step of the war-horse, and in the easy 
action of Sir Galahad—is the sense of vitality and 
strength. 

The “ Happy Warrior ” does not lend itself so readily 
to composition, as there are only two heads ; but these 
have to be arranged satisfactorily in the frame, while 
at the same time the action must be retained and due 
prominence given to the most important point, the 
knight’s head. If there had been only one head to 
be considered, the painter would have placed it near 
the upper frame; but the presence of the vision leads 
him to do what the great Italians had always done to 
draw attention to a principal point—that is, he has 
placed the knight’s head in the centre of the picture. 

But after all, though this regard for composition is 
interesting, it is less than nothing with respect to the 
strong feeling which informs the picture. The serious 
painter, careless of anything but a devotion to what he 
considers the true province of art, is himself the “ Happy 
Warrior.” 


‘“* Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, or to noble deeds give birth, 
Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 
And leave a dead unprofitable name— 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause : 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause : 
This is the Happy Warrior ; this is be 
That every man in arms should wish to be.” 


And if Watts had not in mind these last four lines 
from Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty,” it is remarkable 
how the two poets, the one in words, the other in colour, 
have fallen closely upon the same idea. 


Chip Carving and Other Surface Carving. By Eleanor 
Rowe. (B.T. Batsford, High Holborn. 1s.) 

It is almost unnecessary to call attention to this 
book, as Miss Rowe is so well known as a teacher ; but, 
as she explains in the preface, the Hints on Chip Carving 
being out of print, she took the opportunity of re- 
writing the work, and adding other interesting instruc- 
tion. The result is an excellent little manual in every 
way. The Icelandic, Norwegian, and Maori carvings 
are most suggestive. The practical nature of the book 
will commend itself to all who are interested in the sub- 
ject. 
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GLASGOW CORPORATION AND DRAWING. 
SCHOOL CHILDREN’S COMPETITION. 


N the closing week of last year there was opened, on the south wall of the main saloon on the upper floor, 
in the People’s Palace on Glasgow Green, the fifth many of these drawings may not at first sight appear 
annual exhibition of premiated and commended draw- in any way remarkable or worthy of the prominence 


ings from the above competition. Carefully arranged given to them. But a closer inspection reveals work 
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Fig. 1.—Gold Medal. George Mills, age 16. 
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Fig. 4.—-Gold Medal. William M*Dougall, age 11. 
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of a high standard of excellence, when the age of the 
competitors is taken into account; and an inquiry into 
the genesis and conduct of the competition discloses 
much that may be of more than local interest. 

How comes it that for five years in succession the 
attractions of the People’s Palace at the Christmas and 
New Year holidays have been materially enhanced by 
such a collection of work ? 

The Corporation of Glasgow, per se, has no direct 
interest in the art education of its citizens or their 
children. This work is well looked after by the several 
School Boards within the municipal area, and by the 
governors of the School of Art. But the Corporation 
possesses picture galleries and museums, and these 
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Fig. 2.—Gold Medal. Margaret Dewar, age 17. 
should be as truly educational factors, supplementing 
the work of the authorities referred to, as the elementary 
or secondary schools and higher institutions. For a 
long time this aspect of museum work was not fully 
realised, nor is it much regarded in many towns at the 
present time. That Glasgow has awakened to the 
possibilities and its responsibilities in this direction is 
mainly due to the present curator of the galleries at 
Kelvingrove. Knowing the true function of the collec- 
tions over which he presides, Mr. Paton proposed that 
the Corporation should encourage schools and _ their 
pupils in the proper use of the museums. To this end 
he suggested the establishing of a competition for school 
children. There was no idea of fostering or developing 
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drawing. Work in this direction was quite outside the 
sphere of the Corporation’s activity. What was aimed 
at was the cultivation of the habit of regarding and 
using the various collections as a storehouse of infor- 
mation, a centre of inspiration and suggestion, and a 
real supplement to the schools. This was to be done 
by bringing the children to the museums to intelligently 
study some article or series of articles of artistic, scien- 
tific, or historic interest. Drawings were to be made in 
the museums of the object or objects selected, and to 
the best of these, in various classes, prizes were to be 
given. 

The Corporation having approved of this proposal, 
and having voted a sum of £20 for prize money, the 
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Fig. 3.—Gold Medal. William Clark, age 13. 


details of the competition were fixed at a meeting of 
the Parks and Galleries Committee, with a number of 
teachers and others interested in education. 

From the first the competition was completely suc- 
cessful, the drawings handed in on December 1904 ex- 
ceeding six hundred, and these only represented a pro- 
portion of the works executed in the museums. Its 
success thus assured, the money grant was voted in the 
three succeeding years, and last year it was resolved to 
give medals instead of money prizes—a change which 
met with hearty approval 

Throughout the whole period of the competition the 
work sent in has been of excellent quality. In the 
early stages much outline work was submitted, but this. 
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Silver Medal. 


Silver Medal. 


is gradually "giving place to studies in light and shade. 
Colour, though increasingly popular, is not so often 
used. The subjects selected show a wide range of 
choice and a wonderful catholicity of taste. Natural 
history specimens were very prominent in the first year ; 
now studies of arms and armour, ironwork, wood-carv- 
ing, etc., are on the increase. Vases, plates, bowls, and 
similar forms are very popular with girl competitors. 

A good idea of the present position of the competition 
may be gathered from our illustrations and the last 
report of the judges, which is as follows :— 

“Among the 677 drawings submitted in this, the 
fifth annual Corporation drawing competition for school 
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David Young, age 15. 


Cistern. 


William Hutcheson, age 12. 


children, there is much work of which any community 
might well be proud. 

“Many of the essays, both in light and shade and 
in colour, reach a high standard of excellence, and the 
judges are glad to be able to report a marked improve- 
ment, more particularly in the work of the older pupils. 
Yearly, since the competition was inaugurated, steady 
progress and improvement have been apparent, and the 
judges note with pleasure the consequent increase in 
difficulty which attends the exercise of their function. 
In no previous year have their decisions required so 
much time, and never has careful scrutiny been more 
necessary than on this occasion. 
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David Love, age 15. John Park, age 13. 
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“ This year, for the first time, the works of pupils from 
higher grade schools have been classified separately 
from those of pupils from elementary schools, and the 
result of the new arrangement is both interesting and 
instructive. Two of the elementary school sections— 
namely, those of pupils whose ages range from ten to 
twelve and from twelve to fourteen—are particularly 
strong; and the senior section of higher grade school 
pupils also submits excellent work. The allocation of 
the medals and certificates closely reflects the relative 
merits of the different groups. For the classes of pupils 
under ten years of age four bronze medals are given, 
and these all fall to elementary school pupils. In the 
next class (age ten to twelve), while it was only possible 


to award one bronze medal to a higher grade school’ 


pupil, one gold, four silver, and ten bronze medals are 
awarded to pupils from elementary schools. 

“In the third division (age twelve to fourteen) the 
awards to higher grade pupils rise to three silver 


Silver Medal. Robert MacLeod, age 14. 


and ten bronze medals, but the elementary school 
pupils receive one gold, six silver, and thirteen bronze 
medals. 

“ The highest class from the elementary schools (age 
fourteen to seventeen) is, as will readilv be understood, 
small, and the drawings sent in only secure two bronze 
medals. On the other hand, the work of the parallel 
class from the higher grade schools is remarkably strong, 
and to it is awarded two gold, seven silver, and ten 
bronze medals. 

“ With regard to the methods of work, the judges would 
gladly welcome a large increase in the number of studies 
incolour. At the same time, they deprecate any attempt 
to enhance the effect of drawings or paintings by setting 
them against artificial or added backgrounds. When 
the treatment of the background forms part of the 
scheme of the drawing or painting, the actual environ- 
ment of the object should be studied and rendered. 

“ The judges would also express the hope that all the 
work on the drawings and paintings will be done in 


the museums, as only in the presence of the objects to 
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be represented can full and true renderings be obtained. 
(Signed) FRA, H. NEWBERY. 
JAMES GRIGOR. 
JOSEPH VAUGHAN.” 


This report was read at a meeting held in the Kelvin- 
grove Art Galleries on Tuesday, December. 29, at which 
the Lord Provost, Mr. A. M‘Innes Shaw, presided, and 
Mrs. M‘Innes Shaw presented the medals to the success 
ful competitors. Despite the very unfavourable char- 
acter of the weather on the occasion, there was a large 
turnout of children, parents, and teachers; and the 
speeches of the Lord Provost, the Convener of the 
Parks and Galleries Committee, the Chief Inspector of 
Schools for the Western Division of Scotland, the head- 
master of Glasgow School of Art, and Sir James Flem- 
ing, Chairman of the Governors of the School of Art, 
were well received. The kindly thought which prompted 


Bronze Medal. George Sturrock, age 8. 


the provision of tea and cake for the children and their 
friends was greatly appreciated. 

By the courtesy of the Corporation, we are able to 
reproduce a selection of the best drawings in the present 
competition. Figs. 1 to 4 are the drawings to which 
were awarded gold medals. The first, Boehm’s “ Horse 
and Groom,” is a black and white study by a boy in 
Glasgow High School. Fig. 2, a study of a majolica 
vase, is the work of a girl in the higher grade depart- 
ment of Woodside Public School, Glasgow. Although 
the drawing of the vase is not perfect, the colour, as 
may be seen from our reproduction, is handled with 
considerable skill. Fig. 3 is a strong black and white 
study of a Japanese bronze by a boy of thirteen years 
of age in Alexandra Parade Public School, Glasgow. 
This is a very creditable piece of work, showing much 
promise. The only gold medal awarded to a competitor 
under twelve years of age falls to another Woodside 
pupil for the drawing illustrated in Fig. 4. Form, tone, 
and texture of sword and scabbard are alike good. 
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Although schools under the management of the Glas- 
gow School Board monopolise the highest awards, the 
silver and bronze medals are well distributed among 
the schools of the various Boards in the city area; Con- 
sideration of space prevents our showing more than 
nine of the twenty drawings to which silver medals were 
awarded ; but among those shown will be found.drawings 
from Catheart, Eastwood, Govan, Partick, and Shettle- 
ston. 

In addition to reflecting the remarkable progress 
which has been made in the teaching of drawing during 
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Silver Medal. Edith Crockett, age 14. 
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the past five years in the elementary and higher grade 
schools of Scotland, and to stimulating the interest of 
Glasgow’s children in the museums of their city, this 
competition has done much to increase the love of 
drawing among the children, and to bring parents into 
close personal contact with an important part of the 
city’s educational work. For these and other reasons, 
civic but equally cogent, it is to be hoped that the 
Corporation may long continue to extend their patron- 
age and encouragement to the art of the children under 
their charge. 





















INFANT DIVISION. 


[This is the first of a series of articles which are in- 
tended to deal with the complete work of well-known 
schools. The articles will be illustrated entirely by 
children’s drawings, and will show the aim and scope 
of the art teaching from the infant to the secondary 
department. Mr. Ryle Smith is one of the best known 
and most successful teachers in the east of Scotland, 
and the explanation of his work and methods in Grove 
Academy should be both useful and interesting. An 
account of the work of other schools in England, Scot- 
land, and abroad will follow.—Ep. Art Section.] 


|= drawing lesson in the infant room should and 
can be made one of the most interesting of the 
But to be carried on suc- 





occupations of the children. 





careful guidance and supervision (it is not meant by 





cessfully it demands great enthusiasm from the teacher, . 





DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I.—GROVE ACADEMY, BROUGHTY FERRY. 
BY W. RYLE SMITH. 


this that the work should be done for them), variety 
in the subjects chosen, and ready suggestion whenever 
needed. The size of the classes in the infant rooms 
here range from thirty-five to sixty under one teacher. 
All the teachers have attended special courses in draw- 
ing under Article 91 D or Reg. 55, or have had a 
training college course. 

To begin with, we insist on large drawings with chalk 
on blackboards, and this practice is kept up until con- 
siderable freedom has been acquired. Slates are not 
used, as both the slate and the pencil are too hard and 
unresponsive to the touch, and tend to retard the 
desired freedom already referred to. Where wall black- 
boards are not available for all the children in a class, 
those sitting at the desks are supplied with small black- 
boards 14” x 18”, which are fairly good substitutes for 
the larger surfaces on the walls. 

Our wall-drawing surfaces are either wood painted 
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the usual black or green, or a Keene’s_cement surface 
covered with linoleum. We prefer the latter. Our 
linoleum surfaces are brown in colour, and after 
ten years’ use are as good as ever. To begin with, 
there is a little trouble in getting the chalk removed, 
but after a week or two, with persistent use of a dry 





structed how to work tidily, and yet with freedom of 
action. 

Water-colour work in the infant room always pre- 
sents certain difficulties, the first, and probably the 
greatest, being the provision of the necessary apparatus. 
The children are not able in many cases to provide 




































































Puate I. 


Piate ILI. 


cloth or felt-brush, the linoleum takes on a surface from 
which chalk is more easily rubbed out than from wood. 
To prevent buckling we have the linoleum very care- 
fully glued to the wall. The chalk used is the ordinary 
school crayon. Much dust may be made at first, but a 
careful teacher will see to it that the children are in- 


Piate III, 


themselves with paints, and the school authorities" fight 
shy of the expense. 

The management, too, of water-colour in large classes 
of infants is a heavy task to the teacher. With a view 
to lightening this labour, we meantime restrict our 
water-colour work in the infant room to flat tinting 
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of large spaces, consequently the bulk of our colour 
work is done with crayons, which are handy and easily 
managed. The kinds used are of a softish nature, and 
may very readily be mixed by gently rubbing on the 
paper with the finger or a piece of cloth. The com: 
bination of colours we use is Messrs. Reeves’ card- 
board box of twelve crayons, price one penny. In 
regard to the paper used, brown or black is preferred to 
white, for the reason that the dark paper at once 
supplies a fitting background in nearly every case to 
the object drawn. 

It is almost inevitable that in starting very young 
children to draw, abstract forms such as ellipses 
ahd circles be first suggested to them. In their first 
scribblings these forms (see Fig. 1, Plate I.) seem natural 


) 


much in the way of hints by blackboard sketches, 
as the children invariably copy what the teacher 
has shown them. A better plan is simply to tell 
them the story, and suggest an incident or series 
of incidents, without drawing anything, or in some 
cases to tell the story only, and allow them to 
select the incidents for themselves. Ships and engines 
are a nevér-failing source of interest, especially to boys 
(see Figs. 1, 3, and 7, Plate IV., and Fig. 1, Plate V. ; 
also Plates II. and III., taken from blackboard draw- 
ings by two boys who, when imaginative work is pre- 
scribed, will draw nothing but ships and lighthouses). 
Plate II. is the child’s idea of a stormy sea and a wreck. 
Plate III. shows a big ship sailing rather close to the 
lighthouse, but evidently safe. 





Piats IV, 


results. Combinations of them are also suggested, but 
care is taken not to make the lessons irksome by too 
much repetition, Real things having the same mass 
form are ready to hand, such as footballs (elliptical and 
circular), the various fruits—plum, lemon, orange, and 
apple, etc. The six examples on Plate I. are the work 
of pupils of the lower division, Space fillings such as 
Nos. 4 and 6 on Plate I., and also Nos. 3 and 4 on Plate 
V., always prove interesting items. Most of this, of 
course, is suggested by the teacher, but many of the 
children do exercises from their own impressions of 
things formerly seen, very largely repeating the thing 
seen, but in some cases showing signs of originality. 
Imaginative drawing is given at intervals, ‘care, how- 
ever, being exercised by the teacher not to give too 





The drawing Fig. 7, Plate V., is the work of a little 
boy of five and a half years. ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood ” 
is the subject in hand. The man on the horse is racing 
away after killing his companion, whose body can be 
seen lying to the right of the picture with a sword stick- 
ing in his breast. The “babes” are playing in the 
foreground, unconcerned at the tragedy being enacted 
above. The drawing of the lion (Fig. 10, Plate V.) is 
not a copy of a school diagram, as might perhaps be 
supposed, but evidently a memory sketch. The draw- 
ings of horses (Figs. 2, 4, 5, and 6) are the work of 
the same boy, whose chief delight lies in the drawing 
of animals. “ Puss in Boots” is the title of No. 4. 
No. 8, Plate IV., is rather a quaint drawing by a 
girl of an incident from “ Jack and the Beanstalk.” 






















The drawings on Figs. 9 and 10, Plate IV., illustrate 
* Little Red Riding-Hood.” 

Common objects, although nat so popular as many 
of the foregoing, are given occasionally by way of 
variety. Fig. 5, Plate V., and Figs. 1 and 2, Plate 
VI., show examples of this class of work. Owing to 
perspective difficulties, high flights in this direction are 
not insisted on. 

Leaves are always looked upon with favour, and 
many excellent renderings of them are obtained at 
all times of the year. During the winter and spring 
sufficient variety is got with laurel, rhododendron, 
ivy, and holly. Then during summer and autumn a 
great variety of simple leaf forms are drawn. The 
poplar, lilac, beech, elm, and Spanish chestnut are good 
examples. The serrations are mostly left out, except, 
perhaps, in such prominent examples as the holly. 
Fig. 3, Plate VI. (strawberry), and Fig. 5, Plate VI. 
(lobe of horse-chestnut), are colour studies, which un- 
fortunately cannot be shown in the illustration. 

The flowers attempted are mostly the tulip, snow- 
drop (Fig. 9, Plate V.), crocus (Fig. 8, Plate VI.), lily, 
and pansy, the box of crayons already referred te 
being fairly equal to the demands made upon it for 
colouring those mentioned. 

Shells are obtained in great abundance, and make 
capital studies. The Pecten or scallop shell (Fig. 7, 
Plate VI.), mussel, and limpet are favourites, and are 
well suited for representation in crayon. A snail with 
his house on his back may be drawn with much interest 
and amusement. 

Fruits and vegetables of some sort are available at 
all times. The apple (Fig. 8, Plate V.), onion, banana, 
and carrot (Figs. 4, 6, and 9, Plate VI.), are all inter- 
esting studies in drawing and colour. 


MopELLIne IN CLAY AND PLASTICINE. 


There still exists a considerable difference of opinion 
as to whether ordinary modelling clay or plasticine 
should be used in the infant room. The former has still 
many advocates, notwithstanding the trouble in keep- 
ing it in order for work. A zinc-lined box helps con- 
siderably in this. It must be admitted, however, that 
the latter has advantages over the former. The fact that 
it is always ready for use, that it is cleaner, and that 
it lends itself more readily to detail work in the hands 
of children, is very much in its favour. 

Where we can get the teacher to give both kinds we 
find that the best results are obtained. For large mass 
work the ordinary modelling clay is preferable. In 
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working from the various fruits and vegetables, such 
as apples, oranges, turnips, and onions (for last men- 
tioned see Plate VII.), we find that the form is on the 
whole more satisfactory. The principle of building up 
the model is more easily acted upon with ordinary clay 
than with plasticine. 

Complaints are often heard as to the spreading of 
infection through the indiscriminate use of modelling 
material out of a reserve which is common to a whole 
class, but with plasticine individual supplies are pos- 
sible. Each child brings to school an empty cocoa 
tin or sweet box, and in this receptacle a stock of 
plasticine is kept. 


oo 


Puate VII. 
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Children dearly love to “ play” with clay, and when 
plasticine is used a great deal of “ play” is possible. 
In Plate VII. are two figures selected from a number 
of examples from a class which had been “ playing.” 
The figure on the left represents a soldier beating 
a drum. This example is purely imaginary. The 
figure on the right is an attempt to represent a carved 
figure from one of the toys sold as Russian peasant 
work. 

The other examples on Plate VII. show a series of 
lessons on rolling the clay in the hands to make spheres 
or marbles, pressing the same with thumb or finger, 
“pulling out” exercises, and building up rosette ar- 
rangements, one example of laurel leaves, a carrot, 
and a nest with eggs. The last-mentioned exercise is 
a very popular one. 








EFFECT OF HANDWORK ON 


LECTURE 








AS important meeting of the London branch of the 

Educational Handwork Association was recently 
held at the rooms of the Royal Society of Arts, when 
Dr. Mott gave an interesting and instructive lecture on 
the “‘ Effect of Handwork on the Development of the 
Brain.” This was the latest of a se ies of lectures which 
have been given on various aspects of handwork by 
well-known experts. 

Dr. Kimmins, the Chief Inspector of Education to 
the London County Council, presided, and read a letter 
from Professor Sadler of the Board of Education, deeply 
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regretting his unavoidable absence from the meeting. 
The President, while sorry that Dr. Sadler was unable 
to be present with them, emphasised the fact that educa- 
tional handwork was receiving more ant more recog- 
nition from various educational authorities, and was 
being regarded seriously as an increasingly important 
factor in modern education. 

He was pleased to introduce the lecturer to his audience 
as one of the greatest living authorities in the world on 
the structure and development of the brain. 

Dr. Mott in commencing his lecture, which was pro- 
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fusely illustrated by lantern slides, referred to the work 
of Sir Charles Bell, and quoted a passage in which 
that distinguished scientist gave it as his opinion that 
the superiority of man was due in great measure to his 
hand, a member which he regarded as a consummation 
of perfection, gradually developed during long ages. 
Man had hands given him because he was the wisest 
of created beings. One factor in the development of 
the hand was the erect position of man. In the anthro- 
poid apes, the animals which most resembled man, the 
hand, while used for grasping in climbing trees, was used 
mainly as an instrument of progression ; the thumb also 
was not used in the same way as in the case of human 
beings. 

It was a commonplace remark to say that no two 
hands were exactly alike, and that no markings of the 
thumb and finger-tips were strictly similar in any two 
individuals. Every hand had also an individual expres- 
sion of its own, just as the face had. 

He had met in various lunatic asylums many ex- 
amples in which the hands of imbeciles were quite as 
expressionless as their faces, and denoted just as clearly 
the vacant mind which in these poor afflicted creatures 
was not operating on the hands. A large photograph 
of the hand was here shown, the lecturer pointing out 
the various component parts of the bony structure and 
the marvellous system of muscles, ligaments, and ten- 
dons which produced such wonderful mobility. 

He remarked that in order to ensure the necessary 
strength, the small bones of the hand were furnished 
with larger and more powerful ligaments in proportion 
to their size than many of the larger bones in the body ; 
and not only was this the case, but the nerves going to 
the small muscles of the hand were very large compared 
with those supplied to far larger muscles. These numer- 
ous muscles of the hand allowed of very varied and refined 
movements. When the hand was used, the movement 
of the museles sent messages to the brain through the 
nerves, Which thus had a knowledge of what was going 
on in the hand. When a perfect movement was thor- 
oughly learnt it became automatic. It had only been 
recently demonstrated that the muscular sense was a 
distinct and separate sense, and was connected with a 
particular part of the brain, just as was the case with 
the sense of seeing and hearing. Each muscle had in 
it a sensory nerve ending, by means of which the brain 
was kept informed of what was going on. In this way 
the brain was being constantly educated. 

At the tips of the fingers and thumbs the little pads 
of fat were extremely sensitive to touch, the sensory 
nerve endings giving a very delicate tactile sense of 
pressure. 

Photographs of the human brain were shown on the 
screen and compared by the lecturer with the brains of 
various kinds of monkeys, including that of the well- 
known intelligent ape Sally, a former inhabitant of the 
,London Zoo. 

It was pointed out that in proportion to the intelli- 
gence of the person, the convolutions or folds of the 
brain were more numerous and the fissures deeper. As 
the folds in this way produced more brain surface, it 
was suggested that this increase of surface was the 
cause of the increased intelligence of the individual. 

It was noticeable that the brain of the most intelli- 
gent ape was more convoluted than that of the less 
intelligent animals, just as the brain of an educated 
man was more complex in its folds than that of an 
imbecile. It was possible for a person to live without 
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@ mind, as was seen in the last stages of imbecility, 
when the brain was much diseased. 

In a very interesting analysis of the functions of 
different portions of the human brain, it was pointed 
out that if a certain portion of the brain in its right 
side were destroyed the person would become stone 
deaf, while if the corresponding portion on the left side 
were removed he would be able to hear sounds, but be 
quite unable to understand language. 

In a recent experience of his, the lecturer had a 
patient a portion of whose brain on the right side had 
become weakened but not diseased. If a match-box 
were placed in his left hand he could not tell by touch 
alone what it was, but if the same box were placed in 
his right hand he recognised it at once. There was no 
doubt that there were distinct portions of the brain 
connected with the movements of the hand. They could 
stimulate certain portions of the brain, as he had done 
in the case of a chimpanzee, and thus produce definite 
movements of the leg and hand. 

Numerous photographs illustrating brain structure 
were shown on the screen. The little masses of proto- 

lasm were distinctly seen, joined together with an 

mtricate network of delicate nerve filaments, which, 
said the lecturer, were all concerned with mental pro- 
cesses. 

He was of the opinion that right-handedness had a 
great deal to do with the perfection of the development 
of the hand. He did not believe in compelling children 
to use both hands alike, unless some natural bias sug- 
gested the greater employment of the left hand. To 
try to make children ambidextrous was, he: thought, 
altogether wrong, and instanced the playing of the violin. 
What a muddle would be the result of a violinist 
attempting to use the bow alternately with the right 
and left hand! It must be remembered that the right 
hand was connected with a certain portion of the left 
side of the brain, and the left hand with a correspond- 
ing portion of the right side. : 

In Raphael’s celebrated cartoon of the “ Transfigu- 
ration,” which was shown on the sheet, the hands of 
the characters express the emotions of adoration, horror, 
and surprise, showing that the artist was well acquainted 
with the fact that the hand may be made to indicate the 
feelings of the mind. In Greek statuary similar know- 
ledge was shown by the ancient sculptors. In the fa- 
mous group of the Laocoon, one of the world’s master- 
pieces, the hands of the figures show the feelings very 
plainly. The raised hand of the boy, for instance, 
depicts a sease of horror at the sight of the desperate 
figure wrestling with the writhing serpents. 

It was important to remember the influence of the 
hand on the minds of men in such an art as that of 
architecture. For example, during 2,700 years that 
magnificent Greek temple, the Parthenon, has stood as 
a lasting monument not only of the skill of the master 
minds who designed the stately building, still unique 
in the perfection of its proportions and the solidity and 
grandeur of its style, but also testifies to the ability of 
the workers themselves, who put their whole mind into 
the work of their hands. It was as noble to execute a 
lofty conception as it was to design a masterpiece. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, Mr. 
Watts said that he much admired the able way in which 
Dr. Mott had treated the subject, which, though neces- 
sarily somewhat technical, had made clearer to. him 
much that had been obscure in the connection between 
the brain and the hand. 
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GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


BY E. R. WETHEY, M:zA., F.R.G.S. 


Tue Messina AND Reaoio EARTHQUAKE. 


(= again the south of Italy has been visited by 

an earthquake of the first class.* On December 
28 a series of shocks began, which, ere they finished, 
utterly demolished the fine towns of Messina (popula- 
tion 150,000) and Reggio (50,000), together with hosts 
of villages and hamlets in the vicinity. The zone of 
activity, indeed, seems to have extended as far north 
as Monteleone and Catanzaro, and to have affected 
more or less the whole coast district between. A tidal 
wave followed—said by one witness to have been ten 
metres high at Riposto (surely an exaggeration; but 
then at the time of writing one is dependent entirely 


on newspaper accounts)—and then behind all came, of . 


course, the usual fire, and destruction was complete. 
The loss of life was enormous. Exact figures are unob- 
tainable, but they appear to be over 100,000, and may 
reach as high as 200,000. When the period for calm 
reflection comes—when, that is to say, Messina and Reg- 
gio are being rebuilt, as they assuredly will be rebuilt 
—the scientists may agree on the cause, or causes, of 
these frequently-recurring devastations. At present all 
sorts of theories are rife. The old belief that earth- 
quakes were closely connected with volcanic action has 
received many a set-back, and none more decisive than 
in this Messina catastrophe, when Etna, Stromboli, and 
Vulcano have not in the least been affected. The 
famous Austrian geologist, Professor Suess, thinks that 
the scene of the disturbance is surrounded by a curved 
line of earth breakage, within which the earth is sinking 
in a dise-like form. “ We are,” says the professor opti- 
mistically, “ witnessing the collapse of the terrestrial 
globe that began long ago. The shortness of life of the 
human race allows us, nevertheless, to be of good cheer.” 
The French Abbé Moreux, director of the observatory 
of Bourges, ascribes seismic disturbances to atmospheric 
electricity generated in some way by solar activity. In 
as cheery a vein as his Austrian confrére he looks for- 
ward to continued shocks until the close of 1909. At 
that date, which will be that of the lowest phase of the 
solar activity, volcanic eruptions, he asserts, will take the 
place of earthquakes. A writer in the Times of January 2 
puts a common-sense point of view very clearly: “ The 
generally-accepted theory in the present day is that the 
interior of the earth is a solid mass of about the con- 
sistence of the hardest steel, and surrounding this mass 
is the crust of the earth, consisting of a large variety 
of different forms of material. An earthquake is caused 
by a sudden movement or displa¢ement of matter, as 
the result of which some strain is generated or relaxed, 
and hence a series of waves of vibration are set up, 
which gradually find their way to the surface. It must 
be remembered that changes are constantly going on in 
the crust of the earth, and where this is the case there 
is naturally a source of weakness, and it is found that 





* Some of the most famous South a earthquakes fat 

1562. arance of a great part of the coast near 0. 

1638 and 1880. Calabria province devastated. 

1702-1791. Forty-six earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria. 

1748. Destruction of Messina, along with Palmi and ara. (Except the 
famous Norman cathedral, now in ruins, Messina had ly any ancient 
monuments, and it is earthquakes that are responsible.) 

1783. The “Great” Earthquake (sixty-four shocks in twenty-four hours). 
Zone much as in the present ake ; more or less the same towns 
destroyed—30,000 people killed. 

1905. Centre at Monteleone—4,000 killed ; 270 villages destroyed. 

1907. Much the same centre as in 1905, but a little further south. 
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earthquakes usually follow the lines of such weakness, 
or, as it is termed, ‘ lines of fault.?” One of these “ lines 
of fault” is the well-known one which, beginning away 
up in the Riviera, continues down the line of the Apen- 
nines, curiously missing, though not entirely, Rome and 
Naples, and finally reaching what might be termed the 
climax of its fault in the regions of the toe of Italy and 
the north-east corner of Sicily. The Strait of Messina 
itself was produced by a fracture, and an exceptionally 
deep-seated fracture to boot, and it is just here that 
the “waves of vibration” usually appear at their 
strongest. Verily this solid earth of ours is but a quiv- 
ering jelly. 


Tue Distrisution oF Woo. (Home Propuct) IN THE 
Unitep Krnepom. 


The publication of its annual wool tables by the York- 
shire Daily Observer is always of interest to commercial 
geographers. Twelve tables in all are presented as a 
supplement to the issue of the last day of the year. These 
tables deal with the home product, the Colonial import, 
and the prices of the various wools during the year. 
From the first of the twelve the accompanying map is 
compiled, by grouping together those counties and areas 











THE WOOL CLIP 
OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 

IN 1908 
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which produce approximately equal weights of wool per 
square mile. The Welsh, Scottish, and Irish divisions 
are classed as single areas, and their figures are not 
given in detail. The making of the map is not 
quite so simple as it looks. It is fallacious to allow a 
common weight of wool to every sheep, divide this 
weight by the number of square miles in the county, 
and then call the result the average clip. Different 
types of sheep naturally produce different weights of 
fleece. There are indeed all grades, from the big Lin- 
colns, with their average fleece weighing 9} !bs., down 
to the little mountain Welsh, carrying on their backs 
just about one-third the weight of the Lincoln’s wool. 
There are some 77,000 sheep in Rutland on 150 square 
miles, or, say, 500 sheep'to the square mile. Essex has 
220,000 on 1,500 square miles, or 150 to the square 
mile. Sheep-rearing is, therefore, obviously of more 
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importance in Rutland than in Essex. But this greater 
importance is considerably enhanced when it is remem- 
bered that the average Rutland sheep bears a fleece 
of 7 lbs. compared with the 44 Ibs. of his Essex rival. 
These varying weights have received due consideration 
on the map. The result shows that there are four 
 heavy-weights ” amongst the English counties—Kent, 
which is actually at the head: of the list, and the only 
county which beats 4,000 lbs. to the square mile; Lin- 
coln and Rutland; Northumberland; Westmorland. 
If space permitted, it would be an interesting exercise 
in geography to work out the causes of inequality in 
distribution which the map shows. Two points are 
very obvious, and show at a glance the intimate con- 
nection which exists between commerce and geography : 
(1) the dearth of a good wool clip in such a populous 
area as the London district (Kent, of course, being 
exempt by reason of its pasturages on Weald and Downs), 
and (2) the “ belts” of productivity in killy districts, 
notably along the — ridges of the Midlands, the 
moors of Cornwall and Devon, and the mountains. of 
the north-west. The chief “sheep” counties of Wales 
are Brecon and Merioneth ; the great Scottish district 
comprisea the whole of the southern uplands. 

For those who like statistics, the following table is 
appended. But it should be pointed out that the figures 
represent what might be termed the gross estimated cli 
per square mile, and therefore include the wool of all 
sheep which have been kept for slaughtering purposes. 
On these it is usual to estimate loss of wool at about 
20 per cent. on the gross total. 


The Wool-Clip of 1908: 
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oughfare from the ocean to the great lakes. The 
passes of the Alleghanies were a difficult to the 
ioneers of early colonial times. ey were encum- 
Cased by forest growth, which had in many places to 
be hacked through before a way could be made. As 
soon as one was found, another was required ; 
for the feature of the Alleghanies is their long, parallel 
folds, with intervening deep troughs. This second pass 
was sure not to be opposite the pass, and so roads 
across to the interior were tortuous as well as difficult. 
Here, on the contrary, where the main ridge of the 
Alleghanies dipped down to low ground in the slopes 
of the Helderberg Mountains, was a wide and easy 
road, whose highest point was only 175 feet. Moreover, 
it was traversed by a good river—the Mohawk— itself 
connected with the navigable tideway of the mag- 
nificent Hudson, 150 miles away from the sea. The 
Indians knew its value. They called it “the Long 
House,” and spoke of its eastern door at the mouth of 
the Mohawk, and its western door at Niagara. Flanked 
by the buttress walls of the Adirondacks and Helder- 
bergs, its rich lands were in the possession of some of 
the greatest of the tribes—the Mohawks and Oneidas, 
the Senecas, Cayugas, and Onondagas—who made up 
the Iroquois Confederation of the Five Nations; nor 
would they have been dispossessed had it not been 
for the arms of precision with which they were con- 
fronted for the first time. The settlers saw its value, 
at first as an easy road fot the North-west fur trade, 
then in the hands of the French, and afterwards in its 
true light as a tributary feeder to the great town which 
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3,000 to over 4,000 Ibs. | 2,000-3,000 Ibs. 1,000-2,000 Ibs. | Under 1,000 Ibs. 
| 
a | — ———___—- ———'__— — 
| Kent (4:3). | Leicester (2°7). | Oxford (1°8). Buckingham (1°3). Derby (°8). 
| Lincoln (36). Northants (2°5). Monmouth (1°8). Notts (1°2). | Tre’and (°7). 
Rutland (3°3). | Cumberland (2°5). Wales (1°8). Berks (1 *2). Herts (°7). 
| Northumberland (3-2). Devon (2°3). Warwick (1°7). Cambridge (1-2). | Essex (°6). 
| Westmorland (3:1). | Hereford (2°3). Dorset (1°6). Sussex (1°2). Cheshire (;4). 
Shropshire (2°3). Yorkshire (1°5). Scotland (1-2). | Surrey (-3). 
Cornwall (2°1). Durham (1°5). Stafford (1:1). Middlesex } (-2) | 
| Gloucester (2°0). Norfolk (1°5). Suffolk (1 1). and London | 
| Somerset (2°0). Wiltshire (1°4). Lancashire (1°1). 
Worcester (1°3). Bedford (1-0). 
| Huntingdon (1°3). Hants (1 0). | 








A TRANSPORTATION BeELt—THE MouHawx-Hupson 
VALLEY oF New York Stare. 


Professor Albert P. Brigham, the well-known Amer- 
ican geologist and geographer, in reading a paper on 
“The Distribution of Population in the United States ” 
at the Geneva Congress last July, uses the term “ trans- 

rtation belt” as defining that part of New York 

tate which comprises the counties lying slong the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. And 
an excellent term it is! One is prepared for it by the 
use of such expressive names as “corn belt,” “ coal 
belt,” “cotton belt,” which, at the same time as they 
indicate regions of comparative density of population, 
indicate also the causes of this density. But of all 
possible examples of this type of nomenclature, surely 
none could be better than this transportation belt of 
New York. Cut out by geography for the purpose, 
it has from time immemorial served as the main thor- 


Figures in brackets represent thousands. 








was rising at the mouth of the Hudson River. And so 
they built the Erie Canal. From that time (1825) 
onwards the “ eastern gateway ” developed rapidly into 
a great commercial nent. Five years later, Buffalo, 
which had been destroyed by the British in 1813, had 
over 12,000 inhabitants, and Rochester had transformed 
itself from a wilderness into a rising town of 11,000 
people, of whom it was said that their “timber found 
market and floated away, wheat quadrupled in price, 
the mud dried up, the mosquitoes, the ague and fever, 
and the bears left the country, and prosperity came in 
on every hand” (Brigham, The Eastern Ga of 
the United States). But the greatest effect of all was 
New York itself. It is hardly too much to say that 
the reason why the great commercial capital of the 
United States is New York, and not Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore, or any other city, is this selfsame 
Mohawk Valley, to which New York alone had con- 
venient access. 
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The coming of the railway clinched matters. The 
first passenger railway in New York State, if not the 
first on the whole continent, was a short line from 
Albany to Schenectady in 1831. There are now, along 
this valley alone, six railway tracks and innumerable 
telegraph and telephone lines. The main line of the 
“New York Central,” from New York to Buffalo, is the 
longest four-track railway in tle world, and as up-to- 
date as American progress can make it. It competes 
easily with the shorter route (shown on the map) across 
the Alleghanies via Binghamton, which is not to be 
wondered at, considering that it had not one. difficult 
grade to encounter, nor an embankment nor trestle of 
any importance to build. In fact, “the shorter line,” 
says Professor W. M. Davis, “has had to pay dearly 
for its defiance of natural pathways. Indeed, had 
English investors known more of the form of the land 
when this venturesome road was projected, they would 
not have become so largely its owners” (International 
Geography, p. 736). Company promoters, and specu- 
lators generally, are not strong on geography ! 

Finally, by way of estimating the modern importance 
of this “transportation belt,” we will set down a few 
figures relative to its population. It contafms 77 per 
cent. of the population (7,000,000—that is, more than 
Belgium), though its area is but 30 per cent. of the 
entire State; in it, or along it, are the only towns in 
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the State which boast a population of more than 
100,000—namely, New York, Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Syracuse ; all the towns over, 50,000—namely, Albany, 
Troy, Yonkers, Schenectady, and Utica, and all but 
five of the fourteen over 20,000. The five in the last- 
named division are Binghamton * and Elmira, Jamestown, 
Watertown, and Oswego ; the remaining nine are Auburn, 
Niagara Falls, Newburg, Kingston, Mount Vernon, Pough- 
keepsie, Amsterdam, Cohoes, and New Rochelle, 

* The figures are for 1905, on the authority of the Stateeman's Year Book of 


1908, It is possible that Binghamton is now in the 50,000 class; it was over 
42,000 three years ago. 








Tue Visual Instruction Committee, appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, has issued for various parts of the 
Empire a series of seven lectures on the United Kingdom, illus- 
trated by lantern slides. The edition which was prepared for 
the Indian Government is now made available for use in this 
country. The lectures, written by Mr. H. J. Mackinder, have 
been published on behalf of the Committee by Messre. Waterlow 
and Co., and may be obtained with or without the illustrative 
slides from Messrs. Newton and Co., 32 Fleet Street, E.C., from 
whom particulars can be obtained on application. 

The lectures on the Colonies and India, for which a special 
fund was raised by a committee of ladies a over by Lady 
Dudley, and under the patronage of H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales, are in active preparation, and it is hoped that the first 
series will be issued in the coming year. 


CovosiaL Orvicz, January 1°, 1909 
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MODERN SCIENCE NOTES. 


BY J. G. McINTOSH, SECONDARY SCHOOL, GATESHEAD. 


An Oscittatine TaBLe ror DetTerMINING MoMENTS 
or INERTIA. 


ESSRS. BRADY AND MARTIN, Newcastle, are 
making a useful piece of ie, originally 
designed by Mr. W. H. Derriman, B.Sc., for determin- 
ing and illustrating the laws relating to moments of 
inertia. The apparatus was, we believe, originally 
described in the Philosophical Magazine. 

The momeni of inertia of a body can be determined 
not only for axes which do, but also for axes which do 
not, pass through the centre of gravity of the body. 

This principle of the apparatus is as follows :—If a 
body of moment of inertia I be suspended by a wire 
and allowed to make torsional vibrations, then the time 
of vibration, ¢, is given by 


t= or ,/! 


where ¢ is a constant, depending on the dimensions 
and material of the wire. 


fs 
tx 








The apparatus, which is figured in the diagram, 
consists of a wooden table, W, supported by brass rods, 
B, and cross piece, C, to which the suspending wire, w, 
is attached by means of a small vice-like arrangement. 

In the centre of the base of the table a pointer, P, 
is fixed, and the apparatus centred in such a way that 
P is over P,. 

On the top of the table a circular groove, LL, is cut, 
in which small pieces of lead slide, these pieces making 
half a ring of rectangular cross section. 

The apparatus is first centred, and the body whose 
moment of inertia is required placed in a given position 
on the table. The lead weights are then moved until 
the centre of gravity of the whole lies in the line wP,. 
Thus the table oscillates about the same axis, and its 
moment of inertia remains constant. 
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Any alteration of the total moment of inertia is thus 
due to the body placed upon it. 

The time of vibration of the table alone is observed, 
aad then the time of vibration with a body of known 
moment placed upon it. The moment of inertia of 
the table can be calculated. Hence, to find the moment 
of inertia of a body about a given axis, it is only neces- 
sary to place it in such a a ray that the given axis 
coincides with the axis of vibration, and again measure ¢. 

The laws connecting the moments of inertia of a body 
about different axes can also be easily verified. 


A Simpce Experiment. 


The following experiment gives a simple and satisfac- 
tory method of showing the presence of carbonic oxide 
in the blood. 

A test tube, T, is mounted on } (_-B 
a wooden stand, W, and held in 
pees loosely by two brass T 

ands, B. S§ is a direct vision B 
spectroscope, mounted so as to 


view a bunsen burner through A S 
a hole of about one inch | 
diameter in the stand. A quan- 


tity of blood is placed in the test 
tube and diluted until the char- Ww 
acteristic lines in the spectrum 
are clearly séen. Another test ——Z — 
tube has part of the same solu- 

tion poured into it, and coal gas passed through for a 
few minutes. It may now be inserted instead of T, and 
the difference in the spectrum observed. As an elemen- 
tary experiment this is perhaps best observed by burn- 
ing a little salt in the bunsen, and noting the position 
of the characteristic lines with regard to the D line. 














THe Misstne Link. 


The results of the latest anthropological expedition 
to Java have been summarised by Dr. Sollar in Science 
Progiess. It was in Java that the earliest traces of 
man, the Pithecanthropus erectus, was discovered ; 
and with a view to further investigation, Madame 
Selenka of Berlin and M. Carthans conducted another 
expedition. Many bones of animals have been found 
scattered around the habitations of Pithecanthropus, 
several split lengthways, as if to extract the marrow. 
Some have been polished and used as weapons; and 
others, as well as wood fragments, bear traces of fire. 
In one case it is asserted that a hearth with ashes and 
burnt remains of clay have been found. It therefore 
appears that this primitive ancestor of the human 
race knew the use ol fire—a fact which has never been 
established in the case of the anthropoid ape. 

Broca’s area in the case of Pithecanthropus has been 
measured, and is said to be midway between that of 
the anthropoid ape and man, so that it appears to 
have been possessed of the rudiments of speech. The 
results of brain measurement show that Pithecanthropus 
is considerably above apes and well within the human 
family. 

NOTICE, 
Tue Editor regrets that, owing to unavoidable circumstances, 
Mr. M*Iut®sh’s ‘‘ Notes” ave curtailed in the present is-ue. 
There are many of our readers keenly interested in mudern 
science, and Mr. M‘Intosh will be glad to receive from them 


communications on points of interest and matters of difficulty 
which could be dealt with in this column. 








COMMON-SENSE HINTS ON THE 
TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


FRACTIONS. 


|= four or five rectangular pieces of ruled paper 
of equal area. The children should cut these 
up into so many equal parts—say, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc.—and 
by piecing the — together they will learn in a prac- 
ticai manner that 2 halves make a whole, 3 thirds, 
4 fourths, 5 fifths, and so on. 

This foundation must be well laid at the commence- 
ment, and the teacher should not begrudge the time 
spent in laying it, as it will be well spent. I have 
frequently seen children working addition, subtraction, 
etc., with fractions when they could not give a correct 
answer to the simple question, “I gave away ;, of 
an orange; how much had I left?” In such cases 
is it any wonder that fractions are a meaningless un- 
reality ¢ 

It has been well said that it is much better to deduce 
a rule than to state it. That means to say, after a 
fact has been proved then follows the statement, and 
this should be one of the teacher’s axioms, not only 
in arithmetic, but in other subjects. Let me digress a 
moment to state another axiom, equally important, 
and it is this, “ To mention a fact is not to teach it.” 

The teacher will now find it necessary to show, not 
to tell, the children that the value of a fraction remains 
unaltered if the numerator and denominator are mul- 
tiplied by the same number. And the question arises 
as to the best way of showing this. 

I have found a series of well-framed mental ques- 
tions with blackboard answers very successful. 

Thus I gave away ,; of a cake; how much have I 
left ? (Ans. 4's.) 

If ,°; cost 5d., what would ,'; cost? (Ans. 1d.) 

What would the whole cake cost ? (Ans. 1s.) 

What would } the cake cost? (Ans. 6d.) 

How many twelfths could I get for 6d.% (Ans. 





12° 

Then if $ the cake cost 6d. and ,°, of the cake cost 
6d., what fractions are equal? (Ans. $ and ,‘;.) 

Again, what would } of the cake cost ? (Ans. 3d.) 

How many twelfths could I get for 3d.? (Ans. ,’.) 

Then if } of the cake and ,°, cost 3d., what fractions 
are equal? (Ans. } and ,*,.) 

Showing that each fraction has the same money 
value seems to press home their equality. 

Lead the children now to see what must be done 
to $ to make it into ,°,, and to } to make it into ,', ; 
then the rule can be stated. 

Of course this rule can be shown in many other ways 
—for example, by a line divided into parts showing 
that } of it is equal to $ of it, or by the coloured globe, 
from which it may be demonstrated that } of it may 
be split up into ,%, of it. 

To press this rule home a series of exercises may be 
given similar to the following. Give fractions equal to 
} by supplying the missing numerators and denomi- 
nators—,, 7 $ $s 


18> “9 


1s > 3o.- 

They should now be able to compare fractions: for 
example, arrange in order, starting with the smallest 
and going to the largest, the following fractions—}, $, 
:‘s, § They will, of course, be shown that these fractions 
must all have a denominator of 24. Then a common 
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denominator can be talked of, and the need of a L.C.M. 
will be felt. The rule for finding this L.C.M. will now 
be taught, and the scholars will know they are obtain- 
ing this L.C.M. for a definite purpose, which is not 
always the case. 

The common way of comparing fractions is by using 
the L.C.M., and this is perhaps the best way. The 
children might, however, be shown another method 
of comparison. 

The figures 3, 4, and 5 may be placed on the black- 
board, and the class shown that after inversion the 
greatest whole number gives the least fraction, and 
the least whole number gives the largest fraction. 
Thus 5, }, }. Then this method of comparison may 
be used in cases where difficulty in finding a L.C.M., 
and that a large one, makes the process of comparison 
a lengthy one. ; 

For example, in arranging the fractions }, ,',, }}, 
method indicated is the simpler, quicker, and 
safer. 


15, 24, 1. 
‘, arranged in ascending order, the fractions are 
15; 2 3}: 

Fractions, too, should be compared by their relation 
to unity or 1. For instance, to find out which is greater 
—{ or $—common sense would avoid finding the 
L.C.M. and reducing the fractions to }} and }{, and 
would proceed thus: $ is } less than 1, and § is } less 
than 1; but as } is less than }, therefore ¢ is greater 
than }. 

This very essential part, the grounding in fractions, 
is sometimes too hastily passed over and the rules 
taught before a child has got a clear and definite idea 
of a fraction. When a child can readily change one 
fraction into another fraction of equal value with a 
different numerator and denominator, and thus add 
or subtract two fractions without the set provess of 
finding the L.C.M., then, and not until then, should the 
rules be attempted. 

It is not infrequent to find that children have been 
taught the rules, and when asked to give a fraction 
equal to 3, or to say how much of a cake would be 
left if 23 of it were given away, they are unable to do 
so, and a foundation badly laid, if laid at all, at the 
first, has to be attempted with more thoroughness. 

The rules of addition, subtraction, and multiplication 
will present little difficulty. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that the teacher should be on the lookout for, 
and check at once: that is “ false statement.” 

Let me illustrate what I mean. This question is put : 
“Tom had 5; of a cake; John had j. What was 
left ?” 

The class will find that ,°, + ; = 
then make this false statement: § ue. 

And again I have seen this: §} — 1 = 4. 

It should be emphasised that truth of statement 
is essential in all things. 

In division of fractions the rule for the inversion 
of the divisor and the subsequent multiplication pre- 


18+8 . 33 
55 = $3, and 
% 


: —_— 
; = 
iS ie 
,= 


, sents difficulty to children. 


Take the example—j +}=5 x {=i?. | 
This difficulty may be lessened by showing the 
method of a noted German mathematician. He would 
treat it thus. Take the L.C.M. of 9 and 4, which is 36. 
We then have 3% + $j, which is 39. 

In this latter case there has been true division, and 
the children will see that the results agree. 
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TO THE CENTRE OF ENGLAND 
BY CANAL. 


BY ROBERT J. FINCH, HORNSEY COUNTY SCHOOL. 
(Continued from page 331.) 


6 he journey extended over parts of three different 

canals —(1) the Grand Junction, from King’s 
Langley to Braunston; (2) the Oxford Canal, from 
Braunston to Napton; (3) Warwick and Napton Canal, 
from Napton to Warwick. The last-named is much 
narrower than the others, and affords a good illustration 
of the limitations imposed on the use of English canals 
resulting from size and methods of administration by 
differences in private ownership. 

In the course of our hundred-mile voyage to War- 
wick, nearly a hundred locks had to be negotiated ; 
that at Tring marks the “summit-level,” or highest 
point on the Grand Junction. Two long tannels 
occur—one at Blisworth (3,056 yards), and the other 
at Braunston (2,042 yards). The course of the canal 
lies for the most part through agricultural country, 





In the Lock—Afternoon ‘l'ea. 


and crosses the eastern flanks of the Mesozoic ridges, 
affording examples of the following geological outcrops 
—Chalk, Upper and Lower Greensand and Gault, Middle 
and Lower Oolite, Lias, and Red Marl. 

On the morning of Saturday, July 25, we met at 
Highbury Station, and proceeded via Willesden to 
King’s Langley, where a wagon was in waiting to 
convey our impedimenta to the lock where lay the 
good ships Persia and Gayton, which were'to be our 
home fora week. Messrs. Fellows, Morton, and Clayton 
had done more for us than supplying and fitting up 
the boats: they had’ selected for us a bargee who 
proved himself a perfect treasure. Long before our 
journey was half completed, every one had discovered 
that if anything were wanted, if ahy information were 
needed, or if a pleasant chat plentifully besprinkled 
with yarns were sought, it was only necessary to go 
and see Bradshaw. Bradshaw, his wife, daughter, and 
two small sons formed the skipper, chief mate, and crew 
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of the flotilla. The motive power was sapplied by 
“ Violet,” a stoutly-built canal horse, which more than 
once during the trip trudged thirty-eight or thirty- 
nine miles without a rest. 

By 11 a.m.‘ our voyage had begun. Confusion 
reigned supreme for about two hours, until all goods 
had been unpacked and re-stowed ready for use on the 
journey. Hammocks were brought out and slung, 80 
that a definite place might be assigned to each scholar. 
At last all was settled, and after a picnic-lunch we 
were free to look about us. We soon discovered that 
when the barges passed under one of the many bridges, 
it was easy, by the exercise of 4 little agility and a 
good deal of judgment, to leap ashore or aboard as 
we wished; so we did not find it necessary to wait 
until locks occurred before we could take a walk along 
the tow path, or rejoin the barges for a rest or a chat, 
as the case might be. 

By early afternoon we had passed Boxmoor, with its 
interesting chalk quarries, and Berkhampstead, and for 
many miles kept within sight of the London and North- ~ 
Western Railway main line. Large watercress beds 
were luckily encountered just before tea-time, and a 
few seconds’ parley with the gatherers resulted in a 
good supply for tea and for breakfast next morning. 
Tring, the highest point on the canal, was reached 
before the end of the afternoon, the chalk ridges of the 
Chilterns upstanding clear against the sky on either 
hand. The day had been very hot; the water looked 
deliciously cool and tempting — all the “ amateur 
bargees ” are excellent swimmers, thanks to the school 
swimming-bath —and soon a strong wish for a swim 
found expression by way of a deputation to the writer. 
A brief consultation with Dr. Piggott, our chief, and 
with the indispensable Bradshaw, terminated in the 
announcement that all might get ready for a swim 
and run along to the locks a little further on, where 
the water was deep enough for diving, and where the 
barges would be delayed for a short time. Soon we 
were all enjoying the first of our daily swims in the 
canal. The water was clear and warm, and the lock- 
gate heads made excellent diving-boards. 

Just past Bulbourne, where the Roman Icknield Way 
crosses the canal, we noted the branch canal to Wen- 
dover ; and, by a series of six or seven locks placed closely 
together, began our descent to the valley of the Ouse. 
Here we saw on our left the huge reed-margined reser- 
voirs which supply water to the canal to maintain its 
“ summit level. 

At Horton’s Wharf, not far from Leighton Buzzard, 
where, looking back along the canal, we could see 
the Chilterns clearly outlined against the evening sky, 
we tied up for the night. As may be expected, en dee 
any one slept well. What with the quiet calm of the 
night, so strange to the ear of the town-dweller, and 
the hovel bed in which each found himself, a night’s 
rest was possible only to the very few. An attempt 
to beguile the hours by whispering ghost stories at the 
far end of the boys’ barge called forth a protest from 
one of the masters—a protest which entirely lost its 
efficacy in the effect produced by a sudden thump 
and a suppressed scream from the girls’ barge moored 
alongside. All knew what had happened. Their cal- 
culations were verified next morning, by the sight of 
one of the elder girls displaying ruefully to a circle of 
sympathisers a hammock of lovely design, but split 
from top to bottom. By 2.30 a.m. the boats had started 
again, and most of us were “ performing our matutinal 
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ablutions ;” and by 3 a.m. all were walking along the 
tow-path, clad in thick overcoats and muffled to the 
chin, on account of the thick mist which hung low on 





the canal and quickly drenched everything exposed 
to it. This early rising was the rule throughout the 
journey ; most of us were asleep in our hammocks by 
9.30 p.m. Breakfast was laid by the “ fatigue party ” 
on duty for the day, and by 7 o’clock all were taking 
a ramble along the banks of the canal in brilliant sun- 
shine. Meanwhile the “fatigue party” washed up, 
set things in order, and obtained supplies for the rest 
of the day. We relied on the lock-houses for our 
supplies of fresh water; for bread, eggs, and fresh 
milk we sent ahead members of the daily fatigue party 
to villages or farms along the route. 

At 10.30 a.m. ‘all were called aboard to take part 
in a short and simple Sunday morning service. At 
noon the great aqueduct which carries the canal over 
the Ouse was passed, and by late afternoon we had 
arrived at Stoke Bruerne and the entrance to Blis- 
worth Tunnel, outside which lay a long string of boats 
waiting for the company’s tug to tow them through. 
We joined the string, and while waiting discussed the 
height and geological formation of the hill through 
which the tannel is cut, and recalled how formerly it 
was the custom for the canal boats to be “ legged ” 
through. This operation is performed by the bargees 
lying on their backs on “wings” or flat boards fixed 
out from the sides of the barge, and pushing with their 


feet against the roof of the tunnel. . 


On the arrival of the squat and fussy little tug Spider, 
the barges were linked up for their passage through the 
tunnel. To those of the party who elected to walk 
over the tunnel by the road used by the horses, a quarry 
by the wayside afforded a unique example of contorted 
strata, and yielded fine specimens of Gryph@a incurva, 
while the view from the summit over the Nene valley 
was magnificent. They were also able to observe the 
system adopted for ventilating the tunnel by means of 
wide bricked shafts at frequent intervais. _ 

At Bugbrooke, a mile or two beyond Blisworth, a 
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halt was called for the night. On Monday we did our 
longest stretch—thirty-nine miles. The boats were on 
the move long before we were awake. During the 
morning Braunston Tunnel was passed, and again 
many chose to go by the pathway over the tunnel, 
while the rest elected to make the through 
in the barges. We who took the road across the hill 
were surprised to hear strains of music proceeding 
apparently from one of the great ventilating shafts. 
On reaching the mouth of the tunnel we discovered 
that the barges were not yet through, but the lilt of 
popular school songs gave due warning of their ap- 
proach. Soon they steamed into the light of day to 
the martial strains of the “‘ Soldiers’ Chorus,” performed 
by what our biologist euphemistically termed a “‘ pecteno- 
phone band.” At Braunston an additional horse was 
procured, and quicker progress was made. At noon 
we arrived af the junction of the narrow Warwick 
and Napton Canal with the Oxford Canal, and after 
passing the Stockton Locks dropped down to within 
two miles of Leamington. 

Here we “tied up” for the night, although it was 
et early evening, for the “crew” of the barges had 
een hard at work since 2.30 a.m., and felt the need 

of rest. The “ passengers,” however, set out for Leam- 
ington, and within an hour were tasting the saline 
waters at the “ Old Well House,” which is supplied by 
the original spring discovered by Benjamin Satchwell, 
the village cobbler, to whose illustrious memory a brass 
tablet is Jet into the wall. No one appeared to have 
any great liking for the famous waters, but we re- 
minded ourselves that it was to these very waters that 
modern Leamington owed its prosperity. After visit- 
ing the Royal Pump Rooms and Baths, and duly noting 
the number and variety of treatments to be undergone 
there, the party broke up into small groups, each under 
charge of a prefect, and enjoyed a general ramble 
through the town. 

Early next morning Warwick was reached, and at 





Outside Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 


nine o’clock the party set out to explore the town. 
The old Tudor houses, the city gates, Leycester’s 
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Hospital, and St. Mary’s Church afforded opportunities 
for much profitable discussion; but the great feature 
of the morning was the visit to Warwick Castle—that 
most splendid example of feudal strongholds—with its 
magnificent apartments, priceless pictures, stately 
avenues, and well-kept gardens. After a well-served 
dinner we journeyed by motor to Kenilworth Castle, 
where we spent the afternoon, visiting on our return 
journey Guy’s Cliff and its ancient Saxon mill, and 
noting on Blacklow Hill the monument to Piers Gaves- 
ton, beheaded by order of the “ Black Dog of Arden” 
in 1312. 

The whole of Wednesday was occupied in visiting 
Stratford-on-Avon. After a pleasant journey through 
the leafy Warwickshire lanes we arrived at the famous 
town pie 1l a.m., and were met by Miss Davis, 
secretary to Miss Marie Corelli, and were conducted 
by her to the Shakespeare Memorial and Trinity Church. 
Outside Shakespeare’s birthplace we were joined by 
the Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon—Councillor J. A. 
Priest—who showed his ee ly with the 
aims and objects of the expedition by acting as guide 
through this historic building and its quaint old Eng- 
lish garden. 

Columns might be filled in endeavouring to describe 
adequately the manifold historic associations of this 
ancient town, and columns more in the attempt to 
record our impressions as we were conducted from one 
spot to another, each with its host of memories of the 
master poet and of the England of his day. But mere 
mention of these places must suffice. 

The Grammar School and Guildhall, New Place, 
Harvard House, and the American Fountain were 
visited in turn. In the afternoon a pleasant walk 
across the fields to Shottery took us to Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage, where the Mayor again acted as guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend. 

At “ Mason Croft,” the pieturesque home of Miss 
Corelli, the famous novelist entertained us right royally. 
After tea scholars were allowed to wander through the 
gardens and to peep into the pretty little summer-house, 
where are stored up the treasures of Miss Corelli’s child- 
hood, and where she often does much of her writing. 

In the cool of the evening the party journeyed back 


to the barges. At break of day on Thursday the, 


return journey commenced, and by five o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon all were at home in London telling 
the story of the great voyage. 

The expedition is probably unique as a school journey, 
and undoubtedly was the most successful ever under- 
taken by the school, not only from an educational 
»oint of view, but as a means of strengthening the 
bond of sympathy and good fellowship between scholars 
and teachers—the real key to pets ot work in educa- 
tion. The delightful unconventionality of the journey, 
and the daily and hourly intercourse between teacher 
and taught, did much to break down those barriers of 
misunderstanding and artificial reserve which are real 
stumbling-blocks to those whose aim should be the 
intimate knowledge of the individuality of each child 
under their care. 


NEXT MONTH 
The Practical Teacher will contain an’ interesting paper 
entitled ‘“‘The Praise of Famous Men,” by Albert E. 
Roberts, M.A., dealing with tke keeping of famous 
anniversaries in school. 
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SEASONAL LESSONS IN NATURE 
STUDY. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED THORNLEY, M.A., F.L.S., F.E.S.. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NATURE STUDY TO THE 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCILS. 


BOTANICAL STUDY. 


Buss. 
I. Preliminary. 
|= lesson follows naturally upon the last. A 
supply of bulbs should be obtained in Septem- 

ber and October. Nevertheless, examples which have 
just begun to grow are most useful. The following are 
suggested, the first in each list being the most suitable. 

Corms.—Crocus, gladiolus, montbretia. 

Bulbs.—1. Tunicated. Tulip, hyacinth, onion, nar- 
cissus, snowdrop. 

2. Imbricated. One of the large lilies. 

A few growing bulbs should also be at hand. 

Drawings.—A careful median longitudinal section ; a 
transverse section, fairly near to the apex of the bulb, 
should be made ; and lastly, a whole bulb should be care- 
fully taken to pieces, in order to find the explanation 
of what is seen in section. 


II. Detailed Study of Crocus Corm. 


(a) A whole corm must be examined and very care- 
fully taken to pieces, and the following structures 
noted :— 

(i.) The outer tunics (two or three), brown, and 
reduced to slender network ; easily removed, 
and leaving circular scars on the corm. 

(ii.) The flattened base. 

(iii.) The solid core. 

(iv.) The shoot at the apex. 

(6) Now divide very carefully the corm by a longi- 
tudinal cut, so as to pass fairly accurately through the 
middle of the shoot. In the shoot notice and pick out 
with needles— ° 

(i.) The outer tunics. (Compare with (a) (i.).) 

(ii.) The green leaves. 

(iii.) The flower sheaths. 

(iv.) The petals. 

(v.) The large anthers of the stamens. 

(vi.) The pistil (style and three stigmas). 

(vii.) The way in which the shoot is inserted in 

the corm. 

(c) Crocus corms should be examined again early in 
June or the end of May, and what is seen carefully com- 
pared with (a) and (6). If the teacher has some know- 
ledge of chemistry, he may be able to show the class 
that the corm is a stem-base, swollen out with reserve 
food in the form of starch; performing the iodine test 
to show that the white substance is largely starch. But 
this must be omitted in lower standards, where the 
lesson must be purely observational. 

(d) Examine a corm just taken out of the ground. 
Where do the roots spring from ? 


III. Detailed Examination of Tulip Bulb. 


Follow the same directions for dissecting the bulb as 
in the case of the crocus corm. Then note— 

(a) The whole bulb is made up of a very thin outer 
tunic, or tunics, usually coloured, and numerous over- 
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lapping scales. In the centre is a shoot growing from 
a fattened base. Occasionally smaller bulbs may be 
found growing in the angles between the scales. Such 
a bulb is called a “ tunicated bulb.” 

(6) What is the thin outer tunic? Made up of old 
leaf-bases exhausted of their food, and so having become 
thin. 

(c) What are the thickened scales? To answer this 

uestion properly a few onions with the leaves upon 
them should be at hand for comparison. The inner 
leaves, when traced down, will be seen to end in the 
thickened bases, which form the scales, the green part 
falling off and leaving a scar at the apex of the scale. 

(d) What are the scales thickened with? Reserve 
food. This is not always easy to prove to an elementary 
class, as some of the bulbs contain little or no starch, 
and so give no reaction with iodine. 

(e) The shoot should now be carefully examined as 
in IT. (0). 

IV. Compare bulbs of all kinds with the buds we 
learnt about last month, and note— 

(a) Similarities. Each is a condensed shoot with 
stem, leaves, and flowers. 

(6) Differences. Winter buds of trees have no reservé 
supply of food in them, and must wait until the rising 
sap of spring brings them a supply. Bulbs contain 
within themselves an adequate supply of food. Hence 
they are capable of (1) separate existence, (2) can be 
readily dispersed, and (3) are able to flower early in 
the year, as they do not then require green leaves to 
make food for them. These, following later, make the 
new corm by stocking the stem-base with food, or the 
new bulb by stocking the leaf-bases with food. 

A Question.—Gardeners tell us that it is a bad thing 
to cut off the leaves of bulbous plants, and that they 
should be left to wither naturally. Why ? 

Note.—The bulb of a large lily should be shown in 
order that the class may become acquainted with the 
type of an “imbricated bulb.” It will be noticed that 
some of the scales have scars at the apex, and that 
others have none. The scales with scars are the bases 
of the actual green leaves of the last season. But these 
bulbs have so adapted themselves to their peculiar 
circumstances that in the case of some of the leaves only 
the leaf-base is developed. Thus a number of scales 
will be formed which have no scars at the apex. 

After the lesson the children’s attention should be 
directed to growing bulbs, that they may watch daily 
the inflorescence gradually escaping from the sheaths. 


ANIMAL STUDY. 
Tue Witp Raspit—continued. 


General Study of the Skeleton. 


A. The axial portion includes the skull and the back- 
bone. 
B. The appendicular portion includes— 
(a) The shoulder girdle and fore limbs. 
(6) The hip girdle and hind limbs. 
(The teacher might point out that many animals pos- 
sess only an axial skeleton—for example, the snake.) 
A. The Axial Portion.—1. The skull is made up of— 
(i.) The brain-case (cranium) with a large aperturé 
at its posterior end (the foramen magnum), and 
attached to the lower surface of this are two 
small bony bosses (the condyles), for articu- 
lation with the first joint of the backbone. 
(ii.) The large sockets for the eyes (orbits), 
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(iii.) The ear capsules. (Notice external aperture.) 

(iv.) The nasal chambers. 

(v.) The upper jaw with teeth. 

(vi.) The lower jaw with teeth (mandible). Point 
out the condyles for articulation with skull, 
and that the lower jaw is the only separate 
piece of the skull ; ies its division into a left 
and right half. 

(vii.) The teeth. 

(1.) Of the upper jaw— 

(a) The two long cutting teeth (incisors) with 
wedge-shaped ends, and immediately 
behind them two smaller ones. (Note 
that this arrangement is only found in 
rabbits and hares and their close allies 
in the animal kingdom.) 

(6) A long interval without teeth (diastema). 

(c) Six grinding teeth (molars) on each side. 

(2.) Of the lower jaw— 

(a) Two cutting teeth (incisors) only. 

(6) A long interval (diastema). 

(c) Five grinding teeth (molars) on each side. 

The number and kind of teeth are usually expressed 
in the following graphic formula, where I = incisors 
and M= molars. (As each half of each jaw is the 
same, there is only need to put down in the formula 
half the number of teeth in each jaw.) 

The numerator of the fraction represents the number 
of teeth in half the upper jaw, and the denominator 
the number in half the veal jaw. Thus: I?-Mé¢ = 3. 
This will give a total of fourteen teeth in half the jaws ; 
therefore altogether twenty-eight. 

How are the incisor teeth (1) kept sharp, and (2) 
always of the same length ? 

(1.) These teeth are made up of two substances of 
unequal degrees of hardness, namely,— 

(a) Enamel, forming the front part. 

(6) Dentine (ivory) behind. 

The enamel, being the hardest, does not wear away 
at the same rate as the dentine, so that the teeth are 
always chisel-like and the edges sharp. 

(2.) The teeth are always growing from persistent 
roots, and their constant exercise in gnawing keeps 
them the right length. (One of the incisors should be 
extracted, to show its great length.) (The structure of 
teeth will again be referred to in a later lesson.) This 
kind of dentition is characteristic of a large group of 
animals known as Gnawers. From the Latin word 
rodere, to gnaw, they are scientifically known as Rodentia. 

The following structures should also be noted as 
probably assisting in the act of gnawing :— 

(a) The hairy patch inside the cheeks. 

(b) The hard cross-ridges on the roof of the mouth. 

(c) The rough skin of the tongue. 

The children should carefully draw some parts of the 
skeleton—for example, the teeth, either separately, or 
as they are seen in profile in the jaws. The whole skull 
can be drawn, and the position of the bony receptacles 
of the various sense organs marked. If this is done, the 
drawings should be made, not only from the side, but 
from the back as well, so as to show the position of the 
“ foramen magnum” and the “condyles.” The lower 
jaw should be drawn ag mpoee 

(To be continued.) 








School Children in all parts of the Empire are reading 
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RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 
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The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Francois.—A, B, C, D, E, F are a set of points on a straight 
line, and A’, B’, C’ are three points on a second straight line. 
It is uired to construct points D’, E’, F’ on the second 
straight line so that A, B, C, D, E, F and A’, B’, C’, D’, E’, F’ 
may be projective. A construction showing the envelope of the 
straight lines joining corresponding points is also required. 

I gave you a solution of the first part of the question in 
the September number of last year. Looking back at the 
figure there given, you can construct the axis o from the 
points A, B, C and A’, B’, C’, and obtain D’, E’, F’ from 
the points D, E, F, as the point X’ is found from X. The 
second part is practically solved in the same answer. I 
expect your difficulty is in not recognising that a curve is 
described when any number of tangents have been found 

uite as “ as when any number of points have been 
ound. In the latter case you draw a curve through the 
points you have found which appears to 
the eye to be smooth and continuous, and 
to contain the points. Just so with tan- 
gents: you draw a smooth continuous 
curve which touches all the tangents 
found. I did not construct the curve 
because I found it difficult to ink in so 


point X. Hence, if the circle be projected from centre X 
on to the plane OAA’, then a, b, ¢ project into A, B, C, 

















many lines clearly. I am now giving you 
(a) a proof that the envelope is a conic, 
4b) another method of constructing it. 








0 . Ba Oo A’ 
Fra. 1. 


Let the straight lines on which the ranges lie meet at O. 
Construct O’ corresponding to O, and draw any circle touch- 
ing OO’ at the point 0’. Draw a tangent to the circle 
from 0. Let the tangent from A’ cut this tangent in a. 
Now the points a, b,c... are projective with the range 
A’, B, C’, each range being formed by the intersections of 
the sane tangent to a circle with a tangent to the circle. 
But the ranges A, B, C... A’, B’,c’... are projective, 
hence the ran A, B, C...a, 6, ¢... are projective. 
But when A’ lies at O’, A and a@ coincide at O, hence the 
projective ranges A, B, C...a,6,¢... have a point in 
common, and are therefore in perspective ; ang oy 
the lines Aa, Bb, Cc... are coneurrent at some point Z. 
If the circle with Oa is rotated round OO’ as axis, the 
ranges A, B,C... a, 6,c... are still in perspective by a 
proof similar to that above. Aa, Bb, Ce stil meet at a 


Fie. 2. 


and A’, B’, C’ project into themselves; hence A’a projects 
into A’A, pat consequently A’A touches the — 
of the circle, which is clearly a conic section. Hence the 
envelope of lines like AA’ is a conic. a 

The circle can be used a to ay ey the joins 
of correspondin, ints, for if the tangent from any point 
L’ to the aa amen Oa in J, then Z/ meets OA n L, 
the corresponding point. This construction is shown in the 
next figure. 


Comus.—Prove that 








P+ ox 
dx Ge. otb. .. 
(tart a) (@tbe+ BH) ./3 abia* + abd + b*) 
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(a? + ax + b*) (x® + bx + b*) 
hae x-b _ #-6a : 
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Treating the second fraction similarly, the whole integra 
of the square bracket 


a 
aad zw+axrt+a® a+ 2b ee 
= 3.06 Byte +b) - Ja * 3a 
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a+axr+a*,. : 
‘Sebet BP bécomes 1, and log 1 is zero. 


Further, tan~! is 3 and the whole expression becomes 


When z is < 


b + 2a 7 _ a+2 7 
/3b 2 /3a ° 2 


= rT (2a? 4 2b?) rs ma? o> b) 





2./3ab »/3ab 
Similarly, when z is — oc, the expression becomes 
_ w(a® — 6) 
‘2Qr(a® — 5?) 


The difference of these is — =— , and the final integral 
l 2r(a® — b?) - 2Qr(a + b) 


~@—-BP° J8ab adja? + ab + BY) 
The alternative sign can be similarly treated. 


Geometry. —P and Q are the centres of similitude of two circles. 
Show that the middle point of PQ divides the line joining the 
centres of the circles into segments which are proportional to 
the squares on the radii. 


Let A, B be the centres of the circles and R, » their radii, 
then PQ divide AB externally and internally in the ratio of 
the radii. Hence 


AP AQ _ RB. 
- 2 
— PE", ' AP+PB7R 4?’ AB“ RF 
Similarly, me = — 0 OF * = = * 
— a eat ae ot 
Again, zs = R° therefore =. = ‘ - ; 
and Pe = R’ therefore ® = z = 
Hence B — = o a 
2 

that is, BO. PE = > , 


But if O is the mid-point of PQ, 
AP + AQ = 2A0, 
BQ - PB = 2B0, 
which establishes the proposition. 


D’ Arcy.—Find the area between the circles r = a, r = 2a cos 0; 
and assuming a surface density varying inversely as the distance 
from the pole. Find— 

(1.) The centroid. 

(2.) The moment of inertia about a line through the pole per- 
pendicular to the plane. 

The circles are equal, each having a radius of length a; 
further each passes through the centre of the other. Let O 
be the pole, and centre of r= a; and C the centre of r 
= 2a cos 6; then OC is the initial line. The area intended 
in the question is the lune ACBD. 

The area can be found geometrically thus: the angle 
ACD is and therefore the area of the sector CAD is 
4.0". on ra? 


3 63 
The angle AOC is 3" hence the area of the sector OCA is 


2, F_7a) 
$.a.5 6 
mwa? 


area is ~. The area of the segment AHC is then + 


The triangle AOC is equilateral, and its 


- ~. But the area of the sector CAD exceeds that of 
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half the required lune by the area of the segment AHC. 
Hence area of lune ABDF = a(*F oe +% =) 
3 6 4 
a 
= (2 La. 
( T+ x 3 


Or if it is desired to use the calculus, divide the lune up 
into circular strips, the centre of each strip being O, and its 
width dr. EGF is one such strip. Then if OG =r = OF 
and FOG = @, since F is on the circle OAD, r = 2a cos ?@. 
The area of the strip is 2rédr. But dr = —- 2a sin 0. dé; 
hence the area of the element = - 8a*@ sin @ cos édé 
= - 4a°@ sin 20. dé. 

Hence area of lune, since the limiting values of » are a 
and 2a 


T T 
eS 3 
—_— a2 
oe | 40 . sin 26d0 = a® | sin 20 — 20 cos 20 | 
~~ O 0 


‘es n a? 
=a*| % ~ |= (3,/3 Sr) =. » 
of +5] tet and 


(1.) The centroid evidently lies on the initial line. We 
will first of all find the centroid of the element EGF. 
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This by symmetry lies on the initial OC. If in Fig. 2 the 
angle POG = ¢, a small element of arc at P is rd¢, there is 
a cor nding equal element at P’, The distance of their 
contneld N from O is r cos ¢. Hence the distance of the 
centroid of the arc from O 
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The mass of the element EFG, if the surface density is 
tig — 4had sin 0. dd. 
= 
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The distance of the centroid of the lune from O 
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Incidentally, from the denominator we see that the mass 
M of the lune is }4a(3,/3 - x). 
(2.) The moment of inertia is the sum of mr* for all the 
elements of the lune; that is— 
rT 


3 
-| 4a® cos*® 6. 4khaé sin 6. dé 


Oo 
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3 
= 4ka® [ 40 cos’? @. sin 0. dé 
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wa So 


= 4ka® 0(4 sin @ — 4 sin® 6). dé 


—s a 


3 F 
=4ka* | (@ sin @ + @ sin® 0)dé 
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in? 
= 4ka® | sin @ — @ cos @ + 0 _ 0. cove 
9 3 
Oo 
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Ww T 
= 4ha > a + 5 | 
= = 9,/3 - 7 . 


Or, if the mass of the lune be M 
=. Ma’. ?v3 - " 
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THREATENED MATHEMATICIANS. 


Wakrnine of the impending extinction of the English mathe- 
matician was given by Professor G. Bryan, the retiring 
president of the Mathematical Association, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association at King’s College, London. 

) Se ot Bryan was unable to be present himself, but his 
retiring address was read by the hon. secretary (Mr. C. Pendle- 
bury), and in it he expressed doubt as to whether the members 
of the Association fully realised the serious danger that was 
imminent at the present time—namely, the extinction of the 
English mathematical specialist. They were told that mathe- 
maticians must take off their coats work. He would say 
that English mathematicians must tuke off their coats and fight 
for their lives. At present no gne in England had a good word 
to say for the mathematical specialist, though in other countries 
he was exercising an —— influence on the destinies of 
the nation, The nation that tried to do without the mathe- 
matical specialist was like the po where they tried to drive 
rivets into boiler plates with a pair of nut-crackers. 

The mathematician of the future, if he was to save himrelf 
from destruction, must be a fighting man, and must convince the 
British public that he was a power in the country, that he 
wished to use his power for the benefit of the country, aud that 
the country could not get on without him. 
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THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY HERBERT LEATHER. 


[The Editor will be glad to consider short accounts of 
actual experiences in connection with the medical in- 
spection of school children. Mr. Leather rightly lays 
stress on the uselessness of inspection which is not 
followed by proper remedial treatment where necessary, 
which is certainly the crux of the whole matter. But 
we are open to conviction, and eager to be instructed 
by those who have first-hand experience of this all- 
important matter. ] 


|? was inevitable, when the system of payment by 

results was abolished by the English Board of 
Education, that teachers should devote their liberated 
energies to the co-ordination and organisation of all 
oaliite agencies which could be enlisted in the cause 
of real education ; and, conversely, to the removal of 
those evils which blocked up the path of progress. 

In those districts where the industrial system ad- 
versely affected the physique of school children, teachers 
have ever stood in the vanguard of reform. Owing 
largely to their splendidly sustained efforts in calling 
public attention to the mental and physical havoc 
wrought on young children by the oppression of the 
factory, the half-time system has been brought to 
judgment. 

In various parts of the country enthusiastic teachers 
have made records from time to time of the physical 
development of their charges, including regular testing 
of sight and hearing ; and there are large numbers of men 
and women now living who owe the preservation of 
these precious senses to the timely warning given by 
some keenly observant teacher. 

This, the first stage of medical inspection of school 
children, was followed by an advance soon after the 
termination of the Boer War. The terrible number of 
rejections for active service on account of physical 
weakness of every — together with the terrible 
returns of infant mortality in the large towns, and a 
constantly declining birth-rate, induced many author- 
ities to consider the advisability of appointing special 
medical officers for the schools. 

The appearance of trained practitioners as active 
workers in the field of education may be described as 
the second stage in the medical inspection of school 
children, and has been attended by results which were 
entirely unforeseen. 

Although the number of medical officers was most 
meagre, one doctor in some cases having under his 
care as many as 100,000 children, it was speedily dis- 
covered that from one to one and a half per cent. of 
the children of school age were of defective and back- 
ward intellect. With the willing co-operation of 
teachers, the doctors ascertained grave defects in the 
sight and hearing of town-reared children; dental 
troubles were then classified; after which came the 
classification of diseases caused by malnutrition, by 
constitutional tendency, by environment, and so on. 

In view of the large number of defective and back- 
ward pupils it became necessary for the medical 
officer to occupy himself chiefly with these, with the 
result that special schools have been established, with 
the concurrence of the Board of Education, in all parts 
of the country. 

With very few exceptions, it may be asserted that 
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these unfortunate children are the only cases which 
are subjected to thorough and minute medical examina- 
tion. All kinds of particulars are required. In addi- 
tion to the usual soundings, the doctor makes critical 
examinations of the eyes, ears, teeth, and palate ; then 
the heights, weights, and ages, together with any 
abnormal physical features, are registered on a specially 
repared schedule. Then follows a careful inquiry 
into the family history: parents are requested to 
give particulars of mental or other defect which may 
have marked other members of the family ; of relatives 
who have been afflicted with consumption, epilepsy, 
or weakness of any kind; of the number of children 
they have had, and in the case of any having been 
deceased, the cause of death and the age at which it 
occurred. : 

As each case had to be regularly watched, and as 
consultations between the doctor and the teacher were 
essential to continued progress, it soon became ap- 
parent in the large centres of population that further 
appointments of medical officers were necessary. When 
these had been made it was discovered that the efforts 
of the teachers were largely wasted, because many of 
the pupils were suffering from diseases which required 
practical treatment from the hands of the medical 
officer. 

Unfortunately the law, as it stands at present, does 
not permit this to be given at the expense of the rate- 
payer or tax-payer; so the doctor continues to advise 
special treatment for one pupil who is suffering from 
curable deafness, or a special diet for another who 
suffers from epilepsy, but in neither case is the advice 
carried out. Parents are found utterly callous to 
their children’s sufferings when sustained effort in the 
form of self-denial is called for; and in default there 
is no one in the schoolroom competent to carry out the 
treatment advised; though numbers of sympathetic 
teachers doubtless volunteer to perform many thank- 
less offices out of sheer pity for the children. Special 
school teachers engaged in slum districts find it a 
common experience that a child who is excluded from 
school attendance on account of infectious disease 
returns to school at the end of the prescribed term 
without having been attended by any doctor. 

Owing to the reluctance of some educational au- 
thorities to take advantage of the terms of the Feeding 
of Necessitous Children Act, it frequently happens that 
the children who require nourishment more than in- 
struction are permitted to sit on their school benches 
in a state of semi-starvation. Nevertheless, it will 

robably be found, when the history of the Special 

hool System comes to be written, that it has been 
greatly influential in guiding the decision of expert 
educationists in the direction of a complete reorganisa- 
tion of present methods of medically inspecting school 
children. 

Intelligent opinion is now inclining more and more 
to favour the plan adopted in most German schools. 
On first admittance to school at the age of six years— 
none are admitted under—the German child is subjected 
to a general examination only, in order to detect any 


symptoms of inherent or infectious disease. This and , 


all subsequent examinations are carried out in the 
presence of the parents, and the opportunity is afforded 
on such occasions of cultivating that excellent feeling 
of co-operation which exists between parents and 
teachers in the Fatherland. 

When the child has attended school for a month it 
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is subjected to a more thorough examination. In cases 
of _ weakness the children are kept back for 
twelve months from school, while those who suffer 
from defective sight, hearing, or general intellectual 
capacity are specially provided for. The doctor visits 
each school once every fortnight, and when medical 
or surgical attention is necessary the parents are at 
once advised of the fact. When the parents are very 
poor, recommends are given, which entitle them to 
free advice. 

The sub-committee of the London County Council 
definitely advises in its recent report the establishment 
of school surgeries conveniently situated for groups 
of schools, where treatment may be given direct to 
the children who require it. At these centres simple 
diseases of the teeth, ear, eye, and skin would be at- 
tended to. 

The treatment of delicate and tuberculous children 
would be carried out in open-air schools on the model 
of the summer schools organised by the London County 
Council, the country school of the Manchester Educa- 
tion Committee, and others. 

Possibly, too, the Board of Education may be induced 
ere long to follow the lead of Germany in demanding 
that all new schools shall be fitted with baths. 

Under any such system the duty of the teacher would 
be to keep a record of schedules denoting the physical 
development of the children as ascertained by the 
doctor on the occasion of his visits. The medical officer 
would be assisted in the practical part of his work by 
the nurse in attendance. 

Under such conditions the work of the schools would 
approach the ideal. 

ut the Land of Promise appears as yet afar off. 

The religious difficulty still bedims the vision of our 
a and theologians, and the mere thought of 
eeding starving children from public funds still causes 
many large-hearted men and women to stand aloof in 
listless apathy. 

Yet there are distinct signs that the experimental 
stage of medical inspection ef school children has been 
passed; and the fact that the great municipalities 
throughout the kingdom are appointing large numbers 
of medical officers and nurses for their schools is surely 
one of the brightest auguries that the third and final 
stage of medical inspection is at hand. 
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THE MULTIPLE REFLECTOR. 


BY FENNELL SHEEHAN. 


2 perp aer in the science of optics will be inter- 

ested in the following illustration and explanation 
of an instrument whose construction and internal 
arrangements are original, and whose power in produc- 
ing one of those wonderful illusions of light is calculated 
to arouse the interest of those students who are study- 
ing optical subjects. 

n order to make it clear to the pupil, the internal 
parts of the instrument are drawn on its outside in the 
illustration, as the machine itself is entirely closed up. 

1. Inside of instrument is painted black. Four mir- 
rors are placed at an angle of 45° in the plane in which 
they rest. (If the angles are not correct in position, the 
effects will not be produced.) 

2. Now, a ray of light entering at A, and impinging 
on the first mirror, will be reflected along the dotted line 
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to the mirror B; then it becomes refracted, and speeds 
through the lower tunnel, until it strikes the mirror C; 
again, it becomes broken or refracted until it reaches 
the mirror D, and, lastly, to the eye of the observer. 
Now look at the illustration. The boy believes that he 
is looking through the tunnel at D. If a lighted candle 
is placed at A, and three or four slates placed in the 
opening at X, the slates will become invisible, and the 
boy will see the lighted candle, or any other object 
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Qryinal Multiple Reflector. *Selley Paurk. 


located at A. This illusion is produced by the four 
mirrors, which multiply and reflect the object one from 
the other. It is evident that it would be impossible 
for the boy to see any object through the top tunnel, 
as the backs of the two upper mirrors would naturally 
obstruct his line of vision. How, then, does he see the 
lighted candle ? The given image is brought to his eye 
by the rays of the four reflecting mirrors, thas produc- 
ing the illusion that he is looking at the object through 
the top tunnel. 
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OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


BY ROSAMOND CANDY, FIRST-CLASS DIPLOMEE, NORTHERN 
COUNTIES SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 


SIMPLE MENUS. 


Sunpay: Breakfast. — Porridge, savoury omelet,* 
brown bread and butter, marmalade. Dinner.—Jugged 
hare,* forcemeat balls, brussels sprouts and baked pota- 
toes, rose meringues,* cheese and celery. Supper.— 
Galantin of beef,* Swiss roll. 

Monvay: Breakjast.—Bread and milk, cold boiled 
ham, toast, jams. Dinner.—Rolled boiled beef (home 
pickled *), boiled carrots and turnips and mashed pota- 
toes, Malvern pudding.* Supper.—Boiled Spanish 
onions stuffed with kidneys, bread and cheese. 

Tuespay: Breakjast.—Porridge, fried fresh haddock 
(filleted), rolls and butter and marmalade. Dinner.— 
Savoury beef rolls, broccoli and sauté potatoes, fig 
pudding,* cheese straws. Supper.—Savoury ham toast. 
and cold rice mould.* ; 

Wepnespay: Breakjast.—Kidneys on toast, boiled 
eggs, whole-meal bread and jams. Dinner.—Potato 
soup,* roast pork (spare rib), apple sauce, roast pota- 
toes, mashed parsnips, lemon curd,* cheesecakes. Sup- 
per.—Kromeskies * and stewed rhubarb and custard. 

Tuurspay: Breakjast.—Porridge, fried bacon and 
eggs, toasted muffins, bread and marmalade. Dinner. 
—Tomato soup, grilled steak and potato chips, apricot * 
and rice pudding. Supper.—Sausages and mashed 
potatoes, cheese and biscuits. 

Friwpay: Breakjast.—Grilled mackerel, cold tongue, 
tea-cakes and preserves. Dinner ~TIrish stew, arti- 





* See Recipes immediately following. 


chokes, Bakewell tart,* cheese and celery. Supper.— 
Croquettes of meat and cheese soufflé. 

Sarurpay: Breakfast.—Porridge, poached eggs on 
toast, cold tongue, rolls and butter and jams. Dinner. 
—Beefsteak and kidney pudding, roast potatoes, prune 
mould,* cheese and biscuits. Suwpper.—Boiled tripe and 
onion sauce, baked apples and custard. 


Foops 1n Season IN THE Monts or Fepsrvary. 


Meats.—Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, veal. 

Game and poultry.—Chickens, ducks (wild), geese, 
hares, pigeons, partridges, rabbits, turkey, blackcock, 
ducklings (very exp< nsive). 

Fish.—Bloaters, haddocks, herrings, mackerel, cod- 
ling, skate, whitebait, oysters, crabs, lobsters, salmon 
(very expen ive). 

V .—Brussels sprouts, savoys, broccoli, celery, 
artichokes, leeks, seakale, potatoes, parsnips. 

Fruit.—Apples, rhubarb, prunes, oranges, lemons, 
grapes, figs, bananas, pears. 


How to Make A PICKLE For PickLine Beer AnD Ox 
ToneuEs at Home. 


Two gallons water, two and a half pounds salt, quarter- 
pound treacle, one pound sugar, one ounce saltpetre. 

Boil all together, and when cold skim and pour on to 
beef and ees let these stay in the pickle for a few 
days, or until they are required. . 

-B.—It is very convenient to always have some 
pickle at hand, to allow for putting in a tongue ora 
piece of beef occasionally, and so meeting a sudden 
emergency with equanimity. 


Savoury OMELET. 


Ingredients.—Two eggs, small piece onion size of bean 
(minced finely), a little chopped parsley, a dust of sweet 
herbs (nutmeg and thyme), pepper, salt, and cayenne, 
a little chopped kidney, one ounce butter. 

Method.—Place butter in frying-pan ; whisk the eggs ; 
add seasonings and parsley; heat butter, and pour in 
eggs. Stir until mixture thickens and begins to set, 
then add kidney and onion in centre; fold one half 
carefully over the other half, and serve immediately 
on hot dish. The omelet may be made savoury by the 
addition of any cooked meat or fish in place of kidney. 

A sweet omelet is made in exactly the same manner, but substitutin 
1 oz. sugar and a flavouring in place of kidney, herbs, and seasonings ; ro 


in serving sweet omelet a little hot jam is placed in the centre before folding 
over. j > 


Juecep Hare. 


Ingredients.—Hare, half-pound fat bacon, half-pound 
gravy beef, pepper, salt, cayenne, one large onion stuck 
with four cloves, a little ground mace, two bay leaves, 
half lemon, a little nutmeg, forcemeat balls, one glass 
port wine (optional), red currant jelly. 

Method.—Cut up hare into joints; cut steak and 
bacon in pieces; season well with pepper, salt, and 
cayenne, and place in stew-jar; add other seasonings, 
and pour over this enough boiling water to cover. Allow 
to cook gently for three hours. Prepare forcemeat balls 
by adding one and a half ounces suet to one quarter- 
pound bread-crumbs ; season with pepper, salt, a little 
nutmeg, thyme, and mace ; add one teaspoonful chop 

rsley ; add one quarter teaspoonful baking-powder. 
Mix these with one egg and form into balls. ke for 
half an hour in oven. To dish hare, remove onion and 
bag of seasonings; place hare on dish with forcemeat 
balls round; thicken gravy with two ounces flour ; 















add port wine, and es a little gravy over hare. Serve 
with red-currant jelly. 


Rosr MERINGUES. 


Ingredients.—Two whites of eggs, a few drops lemon 
juice, three ounces castor suger, one quarter teaspoonful 
vanilla, whipped cream, a few crystallised rose-leaves, 
one tablespoonful icing sugar. 

Method.—Whip up whites very stiffly, then add lemon 
jvice, castor sugar, and whip thoroughly; also add 
vanilla. Mould into sha by using a tablespoon ; 
drop the mixture on a well-ciled tin or board in table- 
spoonfuls, and allow to dry for two hours in a very cool 
oven. Remove from tin carefully, and remove the 
sticky part from centre ; add whipped cream, sweetened 
and flavoured. The meringue mixture could be col- 
oured by using a few — of cochineal. To dish the 
rose meringues: mix a little sifted icing sugar to a 
paste with white of egg, and dip in the edges. Build 
up the meringues in tiers; garnish with about one 
ounce crystallised rose-leaves by sticking these on with 
the icing-sugar. 

GALANTIN OF BEEF. 


Ingredients.—Three-quarters of a pound gravy beef 
or any cold meat scraps, one quarter-pound ham, one 
quarter-pound bread-crumbs, one teaspoonful chopped 
parsley, pepper and salt, a little grated nutmeg, one 
egg, a little stock, glaze. ’ 

Method.—Mince the beef and ham finely; add the 
rest of the ingredients; mix thoroughly. If the mix- 
ture be too stiff, add the stock (when using up scraps 
of cold meat the stock will be unnecessary if there is 
enough fat). Form into a roll, and tie in cloth and 
boil for two hours. Allow to cool in cloth, then glaze 
and decorate with butter and parsley. The glaze can 
be bought ready made in small bottles, or can be readily 
made by dissolving four sheets of gelatine in a quarter- 
= water and adding a little gravy browning. When 

ginning to set use as glaze. 


MALvERN PuppInea. 


Ingredients.—Rhubarb, sugar to sweeten, rounds of 
white bread, custard. 

Method.—Wet a pudding basin, and line with slices of 
white bread after removing crusts. Gently stew the 
rhubarb (or any fruit in season), and add to centre of 
mould; place more bread on top; put small plate or 
saucer on this, and weight it down ; allow to cool; turn 
out carefully into glass dish, and coat with custard. 


Fie Pupprne. 


Ingredients.—One quarter-pound figs, two.ounces sugar, 
two ounces suet, two ounces flour, two ounces bread- 
crumbs, grated rind of half a lemon, one teaspoonful 
baking-powder, one egg, a little milk. 

Method.—Mix all the dry penis together; stir 
in egg and milk; steam in well-greased mould for one 
and a half hours; serve with corn-flour sauce. 


KROMESKIES. 


Ingredients.—One half-pound cold meat ; one quarter- 
pound bacon ; one half-gill thick gravy sauce, well seas- 
oned with salt, pepper, nutmeg. 

Method.—Pass cold meat through mincing machine ; 
add to the sauce; turn on to plate, and divide into 
equal portions. Cut the bacon in very thin rashers ; 
put a little of the meat on each rasher, and roll up. 
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Dip these into batter, and fry a golden brown in dee 
fat. Serve on hot dish, and garnish with parsley ah 
lemon. 

Batter for frying.—Two ounces flour, pinch of salt, 
one half-tablespoonful butter, one half-gill milk, one 
white of egg. 

Method.—Place flour in basin; add melted butter to 
centre ; add milk gradually, and until batter is smooth ; 
beat for five minutes. Allow to stand foratime. Fold 
in the white of egg beaten stiffly just before using the 
batter for coating purposes. 


Cotp Rice Mou p. 

Ingredients.—Two tablespoonfuls rice, one pint milk, 
one tablespoonful sugar, one ounce butter, flavouring. 

Method.—Place milk in double saucepan, add rice, and 
cook until the milk is thickened by rice; add sugar, 
butter, and flavouring. Pour into wetted mould, and 
allow to cool. Turn out, and serve with strawberry 
jam (whipped cream is a great improvement). 


Lemon CurpD CHEESE-CAKES. 


Ingredients for curd.—Two lemons, one half-pound 
loaf sugar, two eggs, two ounces butter. 

Method.—Rub the. sugar on the rind of lemon ; place 
in pan with juice and butter; dissolve these, and then 
allow to cool. Add the well-beaten eggs, and stir over 
fire until the mixture becomes thick. 


Apricot AND Rice PuppInNa. 


Ingredients.—Two ounces rice, one ounce sugar, one 
pint milk, one ounce butter, thrce tablespoonfuls apricot 
jam, two eggs. 

Method.—Place milk and rice in double saucepan, 
and allow to cook gently until rice is swelled (about one 
and a half hours); add sugar and butter and the yolks 
of egg. Place this in buttered pie-dish, and put jam 
on top. Beat up whites stiffly, and pile up on jam, 
and place in warm oven to set. (This makes a nice 
change from the ordinary rice pudding.) 


Cuerse Sovurrté. 


Ingredients.—One ounce flour, one quarter-pint milk, 
one ounce butter, one yolk of egg, a little made mustard, 
pepper and salt, one ounce grated cheese, two whites 
of egg. 

ethod.—Make a sauce of flour, milk, and butter; 
add seasonings and cheese, also yolk of egg. Beat u 
whites stiffly, and fold in carefully. Bake in buttered 
pie-dish twenty minutes. If preferred, could be baked 
in small ramakin dishes. 


MARMALADE. 


February is the best month for buying Seville oranges: 
The following are two well-tested recipes for makin 
this delightful preserve. One is a cheap and cunmadiead 
method, the other rather more expensive. 

No. 1 Recipe.—Have oné small basin and one large 
at hand, two pounds Seville oranges, eight pounds cen- 
trifugal sugar, strained juice of two lemons, water. 

Method.—Quarter the oranges; put in the pips and 
the stringy parts only in the smaller basin, with two 
TEA cups of water. Before cutting up the fruity part 
left, squeeze juice into larger basin to prevent waste, 
then cut into shreds and put these in large basin with 
TWENTY-TWO teacupfuls of water. Stand for twenty- 
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four hours. Boil contents of large basin half an hour, 
and stand again for twenty-four hours (this is essential). 
Boil contents of small basin five minutes, and strain 
into large basin. Place in preserving-pan, and add 
eight pounds sugar. Boil three-quarters of an hour; 
add lemon juice when about half boiled. 

No. 2 Recipe.—Four pounds Seville oranges, five 
pounds centrifugal sugar, two lemons, water. 

Method.—Wipe the ora with a hard cloth, and 
pare the yellow part of rind very thin, so as not to re- 
move with the rind any of the white. Cut these parings 
into thin, slender chips. Put these chips on in a small 
i with three breakfast cups of water, and boil slowly 
or half an hour. 

Remove all the white skin from oranges; break the 
pulp up a good deal, and put in a preserving-pan with 
six breakfast cups of water to boil gently for half an 
hour, stirring occasionally, then pour all in a jelly bag 
to strain. Put all the liquid thus obtained, the chips, 
the liquid in which they were boiled, and five pounds 
of sugar on in a pan. Stir, and allow to boil a quarter 
of an hour. Skim and pot. 

One advantage of No. 2 reci is that the whole ration can be 
carried out in a few hours, thus obviatin the delay which is usually associ- 
ated with the making of marmalade, as fn No. 1 recipe. At the same time 
No. 1 recipe uces much more marmalade in portion to the quantities 
used than No. 2. It is also of a fruity nature, w that of No. 2 is a Gear 
jelly with the thin chips b rather more delicate in flavour. 

In making marmalade of any description, the quantity of water added 
should be accurately measured, as if too much is used the marmalade be- 


comes thin and watery, and no amount of re-boiling (a course usually resorted 
to) will remedy this, but will only completely destroy both colour and flavour. 


—y vet Pete 


N.U.T. NOTES. 
BY ALLEN CROFT. 


“| HBRE is a professional etiquette amongst lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, et hoc genus omne, rigid adher- 
ence to which has, without a doubt, made them hon- 
oured, powerful, and prosperous. For the 

Systematic members of the N.U.T. I have for almost 

Detention twenty years advocated the establishment 

of Children of some kind of code of professional hon- 
our, and to-day only the Rip Van Winkles 

in our ranks take serious exception to its formation. 
Despite their objections, however, the annual Confer- 
ences and the Executive are steadily laying down guid- 
ing principles for the 65,000 members of the Union, and 
a notable instance of this is the following resolution :— 

“ That, in the opinion of the Executive, the syste- 
matic detention of scholars for extra tuition is unpro- 
fessional ” 

This was agreed to unanimously after exhaustive 
examination by the Education Committee, and after 
being forced on their consideration by complaints from 
members of the Union in various parts of the country, 
who felt aggrieved at the actions of certain of their 
fellow teachers. 

So important was the above resolution deemed that, 
in addition to being published in the organ of the Union, 
it was communicated to all the local associations, an 
inevitable result being a plentiful crop of inquiries, ask- 
ing for rulings and interpretations concerning special 
aspects of “ keeping in.” 

n days gone by, during the black régime of “ pay- 
ment by results” and the penny-per-cent.-per-pass-per- 
pupil era, when a teacher's very existence depended on 
the absence or scarcity of noughts on the examination 
schedule, systematic detention of backward children was 





well-nigh universal ; but even then some of the “ Young 
England Party” in the Union strenuously objected to 
the practice, as calculated to result, not only in over- 
pressure to the unhappy little victims, but in setting up 
a fictitious standard of excellence in a class, school, or 
inspectorial area. Just as our views were beginning to 
gain ground, arrived Sir William Hart-Dyke, Sir George 
Kekewich, and their beneficent administration, and for 
a time the need for further agitation was stayed. 


P.. O42 


ERHAPS reper | enough, it is the competition 
for county scholarships that now causes so much 
trouble everywhere, and the following excerpt from a 
Out of letter explains the position in a nutshell : 
School  OUt education authority sets such a 
] these examinations that there 
im ve 

is a keen competition among the schools 
for the securing of these scholarships. In times gone 
by they were practically all taken by pupils from the 
larger schools, where a teacher could set aside to 
devote the whole of his time—during school hours—to 
the coaching of these candidates. The small schools 
were, on this account, looked upon as being inferior. 
This made some of the teachers in small schools give 
extra tuition to the pupils, with the result that the posi- 
tions are now reversed. Head teachers of bigger schools 
now complain of the action of these teachers, while they 
themselves devote much more extra time during school 
hours to these candidates.” And so this game of 

“ beggar my neighbour ” goes merrily on ! 

As far back as the Portsmouth Conference of 1904 
a series of admirable resolutions dealing with the whole 
scholarships question was agreed to, and though I have 
no space to reproduce them all here, I venture to quote 
one which is particularly @ propos at the moment :— 

“ The examination for scholarships should be of such 
a nature as to discourage preparation in a speeial scholar- 
ship class, as such form of preparation is to be deprecated 
both on account of its effect on the scholarship candi- 
dates themselves, and also on account of the injury 
inflicted on less intelligent children, who are thereby 
deprived of the stimulus of the brighter intellects. The 
selection should be made by teachers and examiners in 
re games The tests should be both written and 
oral. 

“The examination shouli invariably be based upon 
the curriculum of the school. Any attempt to compel 
the school curriculum to adapt itself to scholarship 
requirements is to be de recated.” 

Two years later, in Retenhen 1906, the Executive 
expressed the opinion that “it is undesirable and un- 
professional that teachers should take classes or scholars 
out of school hours to prepare children for county 
school scholarships,” and further undertook to support 
any teachers who suffered financially through following 
their advice. Insane competition has already forged 
fetters which will take much shaking off, for a prominent 
county association ee ae it as his deliberate 
conviction that “ special classes—outside school hours 
—are the rule, and not the exception.” 

It seems to me that the requirements for scholar- 
ship examinations now require the most rigorous over- 
hauling, and though this will take some time, teachers 
should everywhere recognise their duty “ towards their 
neighbour,” and cease from being a law unto them- 
selves. Detention for disciplinary purposes is the only 
kind of “ keeping in” that I, personally, can tolerate. 
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MORAL TEACHING FOR INFANTS 
AND JUNIORS. 


BY MABEL A. BROWN. 





Scheme for February. 
Central idea—kindness to animals. 
Divisions of Subject. 
Week 1. What animals do for us: (a) provide us with 
clothing—for example, sheep (wool), cow (leather), 


fur-covered animals; in cold countries whole 
skins worn; (5) provide us with food—for ex- 


ample, fowls (eggs), cow (milk), sheep, pig, cow . 


(meat) ; (c) give us service—for example, watch- 


dog. shepherd’s dog, horse, donkey, cat; (d) give . 


us love and gratitude, especially dogs and horses. 

Week 2. How we ought to treat animals: (a) the keep- 
ing of pets—take especially any school pets or any 
that are kept by individual children—cats, dogs, 
rabbits, doves—and how to feed them and keep 
them clean; (6) feeding the birds—especially in 
cold weather—crumbs, fat meat, cocoanuts, etc. 

Read if possible some of Kearton’s books on bird life 
(Cassell and Co.). 

Weeks 3 and 4. The uses of animals in other coun- 
tries. The Laplander’s use of dogs and rein- 
deer fur sledges. The Belgian’s use of dogs for 
milk and other light carts. The noble St. Bernard 
dogs who save so many lives. Horses and dogs 
as friends—for example, the Arab and his steed ; 
stories of dogs. The use of the camel and drome- 
dary in the desert. The goats of Switzerland and 
other mountainous countries. The use of the 
elephant—carrying loads, tiger-hunting, etc. 

Note.-—Tell children of the various societies formed for 
the protection of animals—the N.S.P.C.A., the 
Band of Mercy, Humane Society, etc., and also 
of the magazine, The Animal’s Friend, published 
by George Belland Son. It is a good plan to form 
a society of this kind in the school among the 
children. It does an immense amount of good, 
and secures the keen interest of the scholars. 


Bible Stories. 


The story of Adam naming the animals (Gen. ii.). The 
story of Noah and the ark that he built (Gen. 
vi.-x.). The story of Balaam and his ass (Num. 
xxii., xxiii.). The story of Elijah fed by ravens 
(1 Kings xvii.). The lost sheep and the Good 
Shepherd (Luke xv. ; John x.). 


Other Stories. 


The story of the brave dog Gelert. The Arab and his 
favourite steed. Androcles and the lion. 
Stories of the dogs of St. Bernard. The ele- 
phant’s revenge on the tailor. Dick Whitting- 
ton and his cat. Benjy in Beastland (The Story 
Hour). Mooffloo (The Story Hour). Mrs. Chin- 
chilla (The Story Hour). The oriole’s nest (The 
Story Hour). Stories from “ Brer Rabbit,” 
“ Animal Stories” (Books for Bairns, 1d.). Any 
stories illustrating the sagacity and faithfulness 
VoL. XXIX. 


Papers for Teachers of Infants. 


of animals. Stories from Kipling’s Jungle Books 
and Just So Stories. 


Literature. 


The Bell of Atri (Longfellow). The Birds of Killing- 
worth (Longfellow). The Ancient Mariner (Cole- 
ridge). On the Death of his Favourite Cat 


(Gray). The Skylark (Shelley). Rhoecus (Low- | 


ell), Muléykeh (Browning). 


Motto. 


“ He prayeth best who lovest best 
All things both great and small, 
For the great God who loveth us, 
. He made and loveth all.” 
The Ancient Mariner. 
Texts. 


“A merciful man is good to his beast.” “I am the 
Good Shepherd ; the Good Shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep.” 

Recitations. 


“The Blackbird,’ “The Chickens,” ‘“ The Brown 
Thrush” (Poems for Junior Schools. Book I., 
3d. or 4d.)\—“ The Cow,” “ The Boy and the 
Sheep,” ‘Mary and the Bullfinch,” ‘ The 
Rabbits,” “Chanticleer,” “Pigeon” (Poems 
for Junior Schools. Book II., 3d. or 4d.)— 
“The Sparrows,” “Robin Redbreast,” ‘“ The 
Gray Dove’s Answer” (Poems for Junior Schools. 
Book III., 3d. or 4d.) 

These excellent little poetry books are published by 
Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son. They supply 
the teacher with a store of simple poems which 
appeal to children. Book I. contains poems of 
spring, Book II. summer, Book III. autumn and 
winter. For ls. one can get the three books in 
cloth binding 


Kindergarten Occupations. 


Brushwork.—Carrots and turnips for the rabbits; a 
rabbit ; a cat; groundsel for canary. 

Drawing.—(a) Freearm—a horseshoe; a dog-kennel ; 
a rabbit hutch; a pigeon house. (b) Freehand 
—a horse; a rabbit; a pigeon. 

Paper-cutting.—A pigeon-house (from a square folded 
diagonally, and an oblong folded lengthways four 
times ; mark holes with a pencil). 

Sand-modelling.—A model of a desert; fold tents in 
paper; cut out palm trees and camels in thin 
cardboard. 

Clay-modelling.—Cat’s saucer, dog collar and chain, 
carrots and turnips. 

The stories given suggest many occupations for the 
children—for example, the flask carried by the 
St. Bernard dogs might he modelled or drawn. 


Nature Study. 
Animal Life.—The special study of any pet kept in 
school, or by individual children. 
. The cat and rabbit—animals with fur. 
. The horse and donkey—their hard work for us. 
. The dog—the friend of man. 
. The dove and pigeon—the canary. 
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5. The camel and dromedary. 

6. The elephant. 

The early spring flowers, snowdrop and crocus, may be 
studied towards the end of the month. 


Songs and Games. 

“Welcome, Little Robin,” “Fly, Little Bird,” “ Run, 
Kitten, Run,” “My Doggie Carlo,” “I Like 
Little Puss” (Songs for Little Children. By 
Eleanor Smith).—‘ The Rider,” “The Pony,” 
“The Coach,” “ Feeding the Doves” (Kindergar- 
ten Songs and Games, by Madame Michaelis). 


to oat Pe te 
A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


“CONTRARY MARY.” 
BY LILY FRITH. 


ba Nurseryland there lived a girl named Mary. She 

was a girl who caused everybody who knew her 
some trouble; even those who didn’t know her made 
a pucker right across their foreheads when they heard 
her name mentioned. I don’t think they could have 
told you why, but something inside their heads seemed 
to get uneasy, and that was how it showed. 

As a baby Mary was very troublesome. She kicked 


‘very hard if they happened to put on her stockings 


before her boots, or cried if they wanted her to go to 
sleep at bedtime. She was a very extraordinary baby. 
Of course all babies are said to be that—by their friends, 
at any rate. But Mary’s was not that pleasant sort of 
extraordinariness ; her friends simply called her tire- 
some. It was just the same as she grew bigger. When 
it was time to go into school, she always came home ; 
and at the proper “coming-home ” time, Mary would 
set out for school. A little later this very curious girl 
had to help her mother. She did it in just the same 
funny way. She spread the table-cloth underneath the 
table instead of on the top (she said it would catch the 
crumbs better); and instead of laying down the rug 
by the fire, where rugs have always been laid, Mary 
rolled it wp and put it in a corner, for she said it would 
keep uel cleaner there. By-and-by people began to 
call her the “ contrary” girl, only they didn’t say that 
word as we do; they said “contrairy,” because they 
wanted it to sound like “Mary.” Soon, whenever 
Mary’s name and this word were uttered together, 
eople nodded and looked very wisely at each other. 
t was quite plain that a secret had been whispered 
among them, probably by a fairy in the form of a 
“little bird.” It seemed that the day, or rather 
night, Mary was brought to the house, the fairies were 
in that sort of temper that is called perverse. That 
means that nothing whatever could please them, but some- 
thing very little indeed could displease them. Mary’s 
arrival proved to be that something. Oh, they were so 
pees They said, “ We have had our own way in 
this garden for years and years and years; we have 
made it just as we like a garden to be, full of flowers— 
fairy flowers, with bells and cups to live in. And now 
this tiresome Mary will be interfering. She will come 
and break off our tiny homes, and then we shall have 
to go away.” This is a dreadfully long “ say ” for fairies, 
“a it shows that for once these little people were selfish, 
and thought only of themselves. The result of all this 
talking and discontent was that, somehow or other, this 
perversity of the fairies got inside Mary. The little 





people themselves, of course, had quite lost it by the 
next night, because, you see, Mary had it; and what 
is worse, Mary had it to keep. Whatever the fairies 
give to babies, whether “nice” things or “ nasty” 
things, they usually have to keep all their lives—which, 
in the case of “nasty” things, is rather unfortunate. 
This is really and truly how Mary got her “ contrari- 
ness.” You all know, I dare say, that when Mary 
grew a little older she did interfere with the garden, 
as the fairy gardeners had predicted. It was their 
own fault entircly. Folk, even if they be fairy folk, can’t 
have little fits of perverse temper without paying for 
them somehow, some time. You shall hear how Mary 
made the fairies pay. 

One day she went down the garden; she had often 
been down before, but had never “ noticed” as she did 
this day. It looked so tangled and untidy to her. 
Flowers—yellow, red, and blue—all growing together: 
big bell flowers, which were fairy houses; nice round 
flat ones, which they used for tables ; and tall stiff ones, 
that served for fairy chairs, were what she saw, and 
she at once decided to pull them up. That night there 
was a great trotting up and down and running to and 
fro; there was also a loud ringing of flower bells and 
much sending of messages. At last everything was 
ready for a great gathering to decide what to do. The 
meeting was held ; there was lots of talking, and, as often 
happens, it was decided to do nothing, but just to wait 
and see if that “contrairy” girl really meant what she 
said. She. did mean what she said. There was no 
doubt left in the fairy minds when she appeared next 
morning with a long rake, a big spade, a pair of scissors, 
and other dreadful things. The fairies vanished one 
by one, whenever the new gardener wasn’t looking, 
until they were all safe in neighbouring fields and 
gardens, a few here and a few there. Mary worked 
away, and soon she had cleared that garden. Then she 
wanted something to put in place of the old flowers. 
She went to a fish shop in town to buy “ plants” for 
her garden. That was a very “contrairy” thing to 
do, and certainly nobody but Mary could have thought 
of it. The things she bought were brought home in a 
big bag, and they rattled very much all the way. Every- 
body was surprised at the rattling, and wondered what 
they could possibly be. They were more surprised 
when the bag was opened and they saw cockle shells. 
Somebody said those wouldn’t grow, but Mary said 
“that didn’t matter;” and perhaps it didn’t really. 
Miss Mary was up early next morning pressing the 
cockle shells on the soil in very long and very straight 
rows. After she had used them all up, she decided 
that she would have a few flowers; so she searched 
among the heap where the old ones were, and took 
out all the tiny silver bells and the big, dark-coloured 
columbines. She fixed these in rows too, the short 
silver bells in front and the tall columbines behind. 
Then she left her garden and went to bed. The fairies 
hopped over the walls, tripped off the leaves, and 
trotted up the garden. They did not stay long; it 
made them too sad. Gardens in rows they did not 
like, and to see things in such prim and proper array 
always upset them. They went away very, very sadly, 
and left Mary and her funny garden alone. 

As for Mary herself, she still went on in her “ con- 
trairy” way, and was usually to be seen watering her 
garden with a new watering-can whenever there was 4 
particularly heavy shower. Naturally she got wet, but 
she did not seem to mind so long as she was “ contrairy.” 
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Words from 


“ Songa of the Nursery.” “THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN.” = Music by Tuos. J. Hewrrr. 
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He cut her pet-ti-coats up to the knees, Which made the old wo - man to shiv-erand freeze. 
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She be-gan to won - der and she be-gan to cry, **Lauk a mer-cy on me, thisis none of I! 
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I've a ilit-tle dog at home,and he'll know me; 
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If it be I, he'll wag his lit-tle tail, And if it be not I, es lloud-ly bark and wail.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

BY W. FRANCIS RANKINE, CHURT, SURREY. 


|" is comforting to know that we in Britain have 

not a monopoly of rural problems in our educa- 
tional administration, for, as is clearly shown in Educa- 
tional Pamphlet, No. 15, there are many difficulties in 
the country schools of North America. It is again 
comforting to Jearn that our cousins deal with their 
problems as they present themselves, that the solution 
of these problems is attempted by people who know 
their special work. Success to them. But we have 
our problems, too—hoary-headed, mouldy problems 
that just antedate the hills; problems that have been 
grappled with by the educational expert—that genial 
product of high culture and the university ; problems 
that still face us, and shall do so until salvation arises 
from a practical, common-sense view of things. We 
allow our difficulties to accumulate so that the energy 
of solving them is lost in penetrating the confusion. 
Apparently we are proud of our ancient problems— 
familiarity with them has bred affection for them. We 
preserve them, and occasionally we assail them. Un- 
doubtedly we are a conservative people ! 

It is refreshing to turn from the unassuring aspect 
of our own rural education to the progressive policy 
of the North American country schools, which is so 
interestingly described in our pamphlet. Naturally 
there is much that’ seems quaint to our insular ideas, 
but in the main the remedial policy is characterised 
with good judgment and a keen striving for an im- 
proved state of rural education. There is none of 
that cobbling policy which has marred the progress of 
our own country schools; the movement is whole- 
hearted. A clearly-defined line is drawn between the 
curriculum of the city school and that of the rural 
school; there is no hazy, apologetic medium, and 
consequently there is no uncertainty of policy. 

The pamphlet consists of five sections, with appen- 
dices. The first of these treats generally of the diffi- 
culties that face the rural teacher and administrator. 
It reveals several interesting facts. Thus: ‘“ The 
appearance in the New World within the: last thirty 


years of a problem similar in many respects to our 
own, and of a movement of educational reform to 
cope with the difficulty, should throw some light on 
English problems.” Yet thirty years seems a short 
life for a rural problem when we consider our own 
state of affairs, and really our administrators must bow 
their heads when suggested reform comes from an 
offspring of the Motherland. Why should this rever- 
sion be? The answer is to be found in the following 
excerpt :— 

“During the last century the United States have 
passed rapidly over economic stages which we have 
covered in the course of centuries, and the youngest 
of the nations is now in many respects the most mature.” 
This is very interesting, but undoubtedly it is due to 
economic functions that do not operate at home. We 
must not forget in the general assessment that we have 
long since passed from the agrarian phase, and that 
North America has not. We still have our farmers, 
and so have they. “ Economic keenness of the farmers, 
which is unknown in England, has led them to demand 
improved education.” This probably spells out one 
of the factors of advancement, for at home the farmers 
are either opposed to education or are indifferent to 
it. For it must be carefully remembered that we have 
our steady, unalterable drift from the country to the 
city, and it is found also in America. 

“* A second very different cause is the marked diminu- 
tion of rural population, which is already becoming 
apparent throughout the Union. In New England for 
the last twenty years the unoccupied farm has been 
a sadly uncommon sight, and only quite recently has 
the incoming of the Scandinavian and Polish settlers 
somewhat checked the process of rural decay.” Here 
we have a unique condition of things, for at home 
we have no foreign element to fill the gaps in rural 
ranks, and consequently no foreign element to educate. 
Such conditions would render our problem. more in- 
tvicate. Yet there is a longing for improvement among 
the farmers of the Northern States, and improved 
education will reflect on the conditions of life. “It 
secures to rural life a vigorous and progressive body of 
men, who combine with the practical qualities of the 
English working farmer the spirit of independence of 
the English squire; and it altogether excludes the 
inert ‘ Hodge.’”” Now it seems to me that this ad- 
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the series. They form, as the reading lessons 
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English. From the very earliest book in the 
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mission separates the question of remedy so far as it 
applies to America and Britain ; for we have the inert 
“ Hodge,” and he is just as deserving of a system of 
education as the higher representatives of the agri- 
cultural industries. 

Section 2 deals with the adaption of the curric- 
ulum in rural schools, and the reading proves how 
completely the reform movement has been organ- 
ised in North America. It is indeed true that a 
similar movement has been initiated at home. 
Space precludes a lengthy reference to this chapter, 
which is of such interest that every teacher who is 
absorbed in our rural troubles should read it. The 
feature of the adaption is the unification of technical 
and educational aims in manual training. “In Eng- 
land we have inherited from the past an educational 
tradition which abhors the practically useful where 
true education is concerned ; thus the technical sub- 
jects are clearly marked off from the educational.” 
Tnis is peculiarly true of the home policy. In this 
matter of adaption of the curriculum we find nature 
study, manual training, and domestic science occupying 
the most prominent positions. But the most interest- 
ing reading deals with the school libraries, which have 
been instituted especially to suit the needs of the rural 
schools. “ Not merely the cities, but even the villages 
of the United States have often their libraries; not a 
single village in Massachusetts is without one......The 
travelling library idea was born with the University 
Extens on movement of England; it was introduced 
into America in 1895.” In North Dakota nearly £160 
s spent annually in providing travelling rural school 
libraries. Undoubtedly such a system of libraries, 
whereby the scholar gains access to the best literature, 
must have a far-reaching effect upon the work of the 
country school. 

From the discussion of adaption the pamphlet 
passes on to the important sub‘ect of consolidation of 
the rural schools. his is of peculiar interest to us, 
since many grave experts have advocated consolidation 
as one means of salvation of our own rural education. 
‘In the United States the opinion is rapidly becoming 
general that it is the first step in rural school reform.” 
Apparently, however, the movement is attended with 
some considerable expenditure as regards the pro- 
vision of transport, while, on the other hand, there 
may be a saving in salaries, since fewer teachers are 
necessary. “It usually involves the conveyance of the 
children at public expense. The movement first arose, 
more than thirty years ago, in Massachusetts to meet 
the financial and educational difficulties due to the 
diminishing population......It has now been widely 
taken up by educational reformers in the States and in 
Canada as a means of enlivening rural life, and adapting 
the curriculum to rural needs.” It appears, however, 
a means of nursing a dying cause, for it is evident from 
the report that the depopulation of the rural districts 
has commenced, that the drift to the towns—that 
nightmare of the rural reformer at home—has begun, 
even in America. However, consolidation is carried 
on with success, and the description of the means of 
transport is very interesting. 

‘The first question in consolidating schools is that of 
transport. In Massachusetts three methods are adopted. 
In some cases payment is made to parents, who arrange 
as seems best; but in these cases it is often found that 
the money is kept, and the children walk.” These 


parents follow out the instructions to the letter by 







































‘arranging as seems best” tothem. “ The commonest 
method is by the school van. In Massachusetts this 
is often of rough home construction, resembling a small 
hay cart, with seats and a canvas cover. In Ohio it is 
more elaborate, having leather seats, glass ends, and 
canvas sides, which roll up for warm weather and 
button down for winter. The driver sits on a stool, 
and usually takes part in the conversation within. In 
winter the vans are on snow runners, and rugs and a 
stove must be provided.” This extract serves. to 
demonstrate how. thoroughly the American carties his 
theories into practice even in the face of expense. “In 
considering the advantages of consolidation, however, no 
American wil] tarry long over the money question.” 

There is much more equally interesting matter, 
which deals with the manner of transport both in the 
States and in Canada, where we may note in passing 
that consolidation is not well developed, since “ Canadian 
educationists have much more of the caution which is 
characteristic of the Mother Country.” 

The final section deals with that ever important 
question—the training of rural teachers—and it must 
be admitted that the evolution of the teacher is a far 
more conscientious business in America than it is at 
home ; but the relation of the complete story of the 
conditions of work is too lengthy to be admitted here. 
To use a phrase that occurs in the pamphlet, we are 
“ clogged with our history.” 

In conclusion, this report is full of interest, but there 
are a few points upon which it sheds no illumination. 
I would know the qualifications of the Inspectors who 
have the rural education of America in their keep- 
ing. Are they recruited from the men who know the 
peculiar difficulties of the work, or are they ‘selected 
for academic brilliance ? Do the administrative powers 
regard the rural school as a legitimate medium for the 
achievement of economy, or do they asset it at its real 
value? To summarise: there is no inert Hodge, no 
parasitic peasantry, no stubborn farmer; there is at 
least a keen appreciation of the need of reform, and a 
strenuous effort to realise it. 


HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CARTOONS. 


Mr. HaAnrsTaENGL, the well-known fine art publisher, 
has embarked upon a plucky enterpzise which we sin- 
cerely hope will meet with the success which it deserves, 
for a series such as his new historical cartoons is badly 
wanted in the schools. 

His plan is to employ artists of repute to depict some 
of the dramatic. scenes in our history and literature, 
and he has therefore enlisted the services of such men 
as Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., Walter Crane, John Has- 
sall, and Carton Moore-Park. Each cartoon is to be 
either an original lithograph drawn upon the stone by 
the artist, or a careful lithographic reproduction of an 
original drawing made specially for this series. 

We have had the pleasure of inspecting “ The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,” by Walter Crane; “ The Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada,” by Hassall; “ The Quest of the Holy 
Grail,” by Walter Crane; and “ The Arrival of Julius 
Cesar,” by John Hassall. As might be expected, the 
artistic qualities of the pictures are very high, the 
colouring is bright but tasteful, and the details in each 
cartoon are very clear. This is a notable venture, and 
we recommend all our readers to make a note of it. 
Next month we hope to print a reproduction from one 
of these cartoons. 
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Mareayat—Masterman Ready. | MANVILLE Fenn—Nat the Naturalist. 


‘These speak for themselves.” —School Guardian. : 3 
“In a word, they are marvellous productions for the price at which they can be obtained.” —Schoolmaster. 


Detailed prospectus and specimen pages on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


5 Education Authorities and Teachers should send for particulars of 
W. and A. K. Jounston’s publications for the teaching of Geog 
raphy. For accuracy, clearness, and general excellence they are 

unequalled. 


ATLASES. 
ORAL AND CORRESPONDENGE. 8) vax epmvsunce scmoon arias. 10° « 1’. Price 1 


With Index to 6,000 names, of which Latitude and Longitude are given. 
equdbabenuetinneds Engraved from entirely new plates, specially adapted to the require- 

ments of the present day. Physical features by varying shades of 
ESTABLISHED 1902. brown ; depths of sea by different tints of blue. Political divisions are 


also given. A detailed prospectus now ready. 


WORLD-WIDE ATLAS. The best Reference Atlas for teachers. 


ORAL CLASSES: UNRIVALLED ATLAS. 3s. 6d. } The best Atlases for 


MULTUM IN PARVO ATLAS. 28.64.) senior classes. 
St. Sepulchre Schools, E.C. THE NINEPENNY SIMPLEX ATEAA | une af the petes 























with Index. for accuracy and 
Saturdays only. THE SIXPENNY SIMPLEX ATLAS. clearness. 


WALL MAPS. 
CORRESPONDENCE ° “IMPERIAL” WALL MAPS. 72” x 63”. Price 21s, 


15 in series. 
On cloth, rollers, and varnished, 


New Sections begin *“ LARGE WALL” M . 50” x 42”. 80 in series, comprising Political, 


APS 
F ru 9 1 11 12. Physical, Test, Scripture, etc. Price 128, On cloth, rollers, and varnished. 
eb ary 4 oO, ’ “SMALL WALL” MAPS, 34” x 28”. 22inseries. Price6s, Oncloth, 


rollers, and varnished. 
- - WALL ATLAS—BRITISH EMPIRE, (Maps showing products.) 
CERTIFICATE PRELIMINARY” AND © FINAL,” Price 188, 


WALL ATLAS—ENGLAND AND WALES. Price 15s. 
SENIOR LOCALS, OX. & CAMB., A.C.P., L.C.P., L.L.A. 
GLOBES. 


Send for new Prospectus, 16 pp., now ready, A variety from 3” to 30” diameter. Prices from 58, to £16, 16s. 
post free, with full particulars of Classes. : Special Lines for Schools, 
THE CENTURY GLOBE. 12” diameter, in a box, for 21s, 


Office Address— THE UNRIVALLED GLOBE. 6” diameter, in a box, for 5s, 


M r. PE RCY Ww. RYDE, Complete Catalogue and all particulars regarding our publications 


on application to 


79 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E, 
> W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., 
6 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. Edina Works, Edinburgh. 
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French Prize 





Competition. 





1, All French translations must be received not later than February 6, 1909, and addressed to :—Prizz Eprror, Office of 
The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. . 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 





coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 





A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 

La petite réputation d’avocat lettré que l'on m’a faite au 
Palais (The Law Courts—Eb.) redouble encore ma timidité 
naturelle ; ma position de membre du Conseil m’embarrasse 
et me géne. I] me semble toujours que j’entends les juges 
se dire entre eux: “Comment diable a-t-on pu nommer un 
cheval pareil?” Dis-moi que cest la une idée fixe, une 
monomanie, une folie véritable...... c'est possible; mais la 
folie existe et je ne puis pas m’en débarrasser. Je suis 
honteux de l'argent que je gagne, et qui me cofite pourtant 
de cruelles angoiases. (Quand un client me paie d’avance, je 
me dis 4 part moi “ Voila encore un malheureux qui va étre 
volé.” Quand on m’apporte des honoraires aprés un procis 
mal plaidé, perdu quelquefois par ma bétise et par mon 
manque «’A-propos, je suis toujours tenté de les rendre ; et, 
n’était le besoin et la nécessité de vivre de ce métier mal 
choisi, je m’enfuirais de ce théAtre périlleux ov je titube sur 
la corde raide comme un saltimbanque inhabile, et ov il me 
semble toujours que je vais terminer mes exercises par 
quelque honteuse culbute. Enfin, mon pauvre Henri, je n’ai 
jamais tant ni si mal plaidé. Je me désole de voir qu’au 
lieu de faire des progrés, je baisse et je recule dans ma 
propre estime ; et, ce que je pense de moi, il me parait 
impossible que les autres ne le pensent pas bientdt eux- 
mémes. Chose étrange pourtant, et comme il est vrai que 
dans les Etats ot le public fait et défait les fortunes, il est A 
eu pros difficile de perdre que de gagner sa faveur! J'ai 
been plaider comme un cuistre, le vent me pousse. 

rom “ Lettres a un Ami (Février 1864),” by 
Epmonp Rovsse. 


Resutt oF THE JANUARY CoMPETITION, 
* The prize is awarded to “ Lucin.” (Will “ Lucin” kindly 
serene name and address for publication ?) 

First Class.—T. V. D., Avril, 8t. Cuthbert, Dim, Kettering, 
Oyster, Baryd, Unicus, Jean Bonhomme, Rosa, Aroer, Jean, 
Eve, Novice, Der Rattenfiinger, Winnowsty, Cleveland, 
Fleurange, Sambo, Lévrier, Eculrak, Lepidus, Cryf ffydd, 
Phyllis, Mayde Margaret, St. Dié, Me, E. S., Sunnyside, 
Silver Star, Patroclus, Harfat, Gomet, Carol, Leotbens, 
Blue China, Porthos, Vic. 

Second Class.—Colenso, Miranda, Sara, Nimrie, Etudiant, 
Erin-go-bragh, Scixio, Malvina, Eileen Alannah, Elise, 
Esperanto, Douglas March, Inch, Guamakas, Pixie. 

The name and address of “ Opaline,” the winner of last 
mouth’s competition, are Miss E. Collinson, 27 Market Place, 
Durham. 

REPoRT. 

The batch of papers sent in is, on the whole, an in- 
ferior one. Very few competitors tried to infuse into their 
translations anything of the ease, naturalness, and spirit of 
the original. Many do not yet realise that where a literal 
rendering produces something which is not English recourse 
must be had to the English expression which best represents 
the idea expressed by the French. Thus recoudre, retaper, 
ner démesuré, and dizaines must not be literally rendered. 
Referring to the last word, we never express indefinite 
numbers in English as “tens,” but as “dozens” or “scores.” 
Again, the translation of the parenthetie /a capote must be 
extended, or it would in English be ‘meaningless. The 
successful competitor went wrong in the translation of 
capote, but nevertheless “ Lucin'’s” paper was the best. The 
Editor would be pleased to know the address of “ Scholastic,” 
so as to be able to reply to the points raised in the letter he 
has received. 


Prize TRANSLATION. 


Instead of wearing next year’s fashions, the young pee 
wear last year’s. h has dived to the bottom of his 
wardrobe and brought out his oldest clothes of byegone 
days. Each has had his old boots resoled, his old trousers 
mended, his old jacket turned, and his hat refreshed. The 
tailors are recognised in the street by their look of savage 
contempt and dismal faces. As to the women, they look 
very much out of spirits. What’s the good of being young / 
of being pretty? Why should I go out? To go to show 
my grey skirt of two years ago? It is as well known as 
my everlasting straw hat, or my old yellow bonnet—a 
present from my husband—unbearable to me (my bonnet, I 
mean). No, I prefer to remain indoors. And you, my dear, 
are you going out / 

This is the talk of the ladies. And, as a matter of fact, 
they do not show themselves. Never have households been 
so of one mind. All the men being to-day deeply and 
equally tiresome, the husbands are not the only bores. The 
only occupation in evidence is that of the newspapers. 
What a flood! Whence comes it? What idle and dreamy 
brains, what petty and sickly ambition can give birth to 
this mass of nonsense? At the corner of each street, at the 
entrance to each passage, scores of newsboys stun you with 
their sharp, falsetto cries. They shout, they howl, they 
bellow, they cluck, they roar, they crow, they croak—it is 
pandemonium. “ Luci.” 





FROM THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER. 
JUVENILE SMOKING. 


By Clause 39 of the new Act it will be henceforth unlawful to 
sell ‘‘to a person apparently under the age of 16 years any 
cigarettes or cigarette papers, whether for his own use or not.” 
Violation of this provision exposes the delinquent to a fine of 
£2 for the first offence, £5 for the second, and £10 for a third 
or subsequent offence. Clause 40 enacts that— 








** A constable or park keeper, being in uniform, may seize any cigarettes or 
cigarette papers in the possession of any person under 16 whom he finds 
smoking in any street or public place. Such cigarettes or cigarette papers 
shall be disposed of in the manner which the police or park authorities direct. 
The constable or park keeper may search any boy he finds smoking, but not 
a girl.” 


Clause 41 aims at automatic machines from which juveniles 
may obtain cigarettes if debarred from procuring them at shops. 
Power is given courts of summary jurisdiction to order people 
having machines on their pees to guard against their ex- 
tensive use by juveniles, and if necessary, to remove them. The 
expression ‘‘ cigarette” includes cut tobacco rolled up in paper, 
tobacco leaf, or other material in such form as to be capable of 
immediate use for smoking. 


CHILDREN AT ENTERTAINMENTS, 


(1) Where an entertainment for children or any entertainment at which 
the majority of the persons attending are children is provided, and the num- 
ber of children who attend the entertainment exceeds one hundred, and access 
to any part of the building in which children are accommodated is by stairs, 
it shall be the duty of the person who provides the entertainment to station 
and keep stationed, wherever necessary, a sufficient number of adult attend- 
ants, properly instructed as to their duties, to prevent more children or other 
persons being admitted to any such part of the building than that part can 
properly accommodate, and to control the movement of the children and 
other persons admitted to any such part whilst entering and leaving, and to 
take all other reasonable precautions for the safety of the children. 

**(2) Where the occupier of a building permits, for hire or reward, the 
building to be used for the purpose of an entertainment, he shall take all 
reasonable steps tc secure the observance of the provisions of this section.’ 


A person failing to fulfil these obligations renders himself 
liable, on conviction, to a fine of £50 for the first offence, and 
£100 for the second, together with the revocation of the licence 
of the building. 
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University Correspondence Colleae. 


(Founded in 1887.) 


Principal—WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 








FREE GU IDE 
MA TRIC ULA TION 


GUIDES TO THE HIGHER EXAMINATIONS OF 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 





POST FREE FROM THE SECRETARY, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDCE ; 


or from the LONDON OFFICE OF UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 





















For School Entertainments. 





THE | 


Teacher’s Aid. 


A Practical Weekly Journal, 
indispensable to all classes of Teachers 


A School Play in One Act. 


The Toy Shop. 


Words and Music by 








— Heads, Assistants, and Pupil | MARGARET CAMERON 
Teachers. L.L.A : 
Id. weekly. “er 
Music in both Notations, 
Specimen Copy post free. 6d. 





Operetta for Girls and One Boy 
(or Adult). 


THE 
Fairy Flower 
Garden. 


Written and Composed by 
CLEMENTINE WARD. 
Tonic and Old Notation combined, 


Is. 6d. 


2d, each, or 1s, 6d, per dozen, 
post free, 


Words, 








SEND AT ONCE for our New 
ILLUSTRATED and 
DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK of 

CANTATAS, RECITATIONS, 
MUSICAL PLAYS, NIGGER SKETCHES, 
ACTION SONGS, STUMP SPEECHES, 
DIALOGUES, SCHOOL PLAYS, 
Etc., Etc., for School Entertainments, 















































SOMETHING FOR 
EVERYBODY. 























LONDON: 


W. SHELLARD LATHAM, 3 RACQUET COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE, 
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The Editor’s Bookshelf. 


A FEW RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


\ E have long since given up the plan of accommo- 

dating books sent in for review on a bookshelf. 
The resources of the Practical Teacher in this matter are 
strained beyond endurance, and the piles of volumes 
upon the floor of the office threaten to leave no room 
for the staff. If our kind friends the publishers find 
our notices tardy, it is through sheer inability on the 
part of our reviewers to deal adequately with all the 
publications received. However, we are doing our best. 
Having selected a few of the handsome volumes around 
us, let us see what they contain. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son send us, among many other 
useful publications, a new school anthology of poetry, 
entitled The Call of the Homeland, in two graduated 
volumes, edited by Dr. R. P. Scott and Mrs. Graham 
Wallas in collaboration, and produced in the tasteful 
style which we are accustomed to expect from this 
firm. It is a supremely difficult task at this time of 
day to produce a book of this kind with any fresh features, 
but the editors have given us a very large number of 
recent poems still protected by copyright, many of which 
cannot be found in any other anthology. At the same 
time, most of the old favourites are here ; and this is 
just as it should be, a hackneyed piece being, indeed, 
one which every boy and girl ought to know. The two 
volumes are published at one shilling and sixpence 
each, and they represent surely the last word in anthol- 
ogies of this class. 

Another new poetic venture comes from Mr. Edward 
(rnold, bearing the esthetic title of the Sesame Poetry 
Books. These form a series of seven booklets, taste- 
fully printed and produced. The selection of poems is 
excellent, and we are glad to miss in this series the 
poem of sentimental reflection which conveys con- 
siderably less than nothing to the ordinary child. 
Teachers who have grown accustomed to Mr. Arnold’s 
Laureate Series will find these new books equally good. 
We cannot say more than this. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son are issuing for upper stand- 
ards and for middle forms a very attractive sixpenny 
series bearing the general title of Stories to be Read. 
The number before us contains the immortal Rip Van 
Winkle and other stories of Irving, than whom there is 
no better author for school use. The series is prettily 
bound in cloth boards, and teachers who believe that 
the flimsy “ supplementaries ” on the market are teach- 
ing children disrespect for books will find these pretty 
little volumes just the thing. 

If any gentleman reader wishes to make a charming 
present to a particular lady, we: recommend him to 
purchase Sonny Sahib, a story of Anglo-Indian life, 
written by Sara Jeanette Duncan, and published by 
Messrs. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton in the 
daintiest form imaginable. The story is as pretty as 
Mr. Jackson’s pictures, and that is very pretty indeed. 

For the trifling sum of one shilling and sevenpence 
our readers can now, through the enterprise of Messrs. 
Nelson, add to their home library F. 'T. Bullen’s Jdylls 
of the Sea, and H. G. Wells’s Kepps, the former in the 
shilling and the latter in the sevenpenny section of 
Nelson’s Library, which we now all know to our profit. 


Mr. Bullen knows the sailor as Mr. Wells knows the 
Cockney, and that is down to the last button, so to 
speak, and the two books make as pretty a contrast in a 
literary way as they do externally. Messrs. Nelson have 
recently included Great Expectations in their wonderful 
Sixpenny Classics, which we should, not many years ago, 
have considered cheap at two shillings a volume. With 
such a series as this in existence a school without a 
library may now be considered a kind of Rip Van 
Winkle. 

Through Messrs. Wyman and Sons the Board of Edu- 
cation has just issued Matthew Arnold’s Reports on Ele- 
mentary Schools, edited by Mr. Marvin, and priced at 
one shilling. We wish we had space to give our younger 
readers some idea of the helpful nature of this famous 
book, but the low price of the volume will enable them 
to study it for themselves. It is not a Blue or Yellow 
Book, but a handsome cloth-bound volume. 

A first-class continuous literary reading-book is Mr. 
Havell’s Stories from “‘ Don Quirote,” published by Messrs. 
Harrap at eighteen-pence, beautifully produced, and 
really adequately illustrated. This is an excellent 
volume for purchase through the school book club, or 
for use by a higher standard as a class reader. 

Messrs, Chapman and Hall issue a volume of Short 
Plays from Dickens, of which all teachers should make 
a note, as books of this class are as rare as they are 
welcome. It contains twenty dramatic sketches from 
the immortal novels, all quite suitable for school ase, 
with a workmanlike introduction containing a few 
useful hints to amateurs on stage management and 
costume. 

A handsome gift for a story-loving boy or girl is Miss 
W. M. L. Hutchinson’s Golden Porch, being a book of 
Greek fairy tales told from Pindar’s Odes. In a field 
already occupied by Hawthorne’s inspired journalese 
and Kingsley’s pseudo-learned efforts, it is difficult to 
gain attention; but Miss Hutchinson writes with ease, 
restraint, and dignity, and her book ought to be obtained 
by all those of our readers who are using the classical 


_ story in English work, and who have exhausted, or been 


exhausted by, the well-known collections. 

For lovers of nature and dwellers in the country the 
publishers are now catering with embarrassing profusion. 
No Surrey teacher’s library can be considered compleie 
which lacks Messrs. Macmillan’s new Highways and 
Buways, which deals with that delectable county. Mr. 
Hugh Thomson’s illustrations in this handsome volume 
are in themselves a dream of delight; while the descripiive 
letterpress, for which Mr. Eric Parker is responsible, pre- 
serves the high literary quality characterisiic of the 
series. We ourselves have specially enjoyed that por- 
tion which deals with the Witley-Haslemere district, 
which is so full of literary associations, for the following 
words vividly recall a pleasant memory of bygone 
years :— 

“To come into the village in the gathering dusk of 
a summer evening, as I saw it first, is an enchantment ; 
nothing could throw a quieter spell than the brick and 
timber and tar and whitewash of the cottages, the 
flowers climbing up the old inn, and the familiar noises 
of a neighbouring game of cricket finishing in half dark- 
ness.” 
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BELL’S 
LITERATURE READERS 


Bound in Cloth. 1s. each. 











An entirely New Series of Standard Works in English 
Literature, by well-known authors who have specially 
written for the young. The volumes are adapted for use 
in schools, printed in large clear type, well illustrated, 
and strongly bound in cloth. : 

Now Ready. 
The Water-Babies. By Cuan.es Krvostry. 
The Last of the Mohicans. By Fenimore 
COOPER. 
Feats on the Fiord. By Harrier Marrineav. 
Ready Immediately. 
Six to Sixteen. By Mrs. Ewrye. 
Parables from Nature. By Mrs. Garry. 
in the Press. 
We and the World. By Mrs. Ewre. 
The Little Duke. By Cnartorrre Yonen. 
Fights for the Flag. By W. H. Firenerr, D.D. 
Deeds that Won the Empire. By W. H. 
Frrenett, D.D. 





Write for an Illustrated Prospectus. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


S a, 























The ‘‘Golden Mean’’ of Penmanship. 


PHILIPS’ “SEMI-UPRIGHT” 
PEN-DRILL CARDS. 


Prepared by Percy E. Kine, ; + eae Loxford Council School, 
lford 


These cards contain, in four sets, a series of Exercises carefully classified 
and graded, designed to furnish a complete and systematic course of “d 

Each card contains 24 Exercises. e cards in each Set are uniform, 25 
cards to the set, with full explanation and suggestions for Pen-Drill, 


Price 1s, net per set. Prospectus post free. 


PHILIPS’ “SEMI- UPRIGHT” 
COPY BOOKS. 


Designed to produce bold, legible, and rapid writing. 
21 Books. Price 2d. each. 
The Head Teacher says :— 


“We heartily commend these books, as they are among the best 
we have seen. 


Book of Specimen pages post free. 


COILED BASKETRY. 


A Course of Practical Handwork for Schools and 
Kindergartens. 
By M. SWANNELL. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 75 Illustrations and Practical Diagrams, 
ee dto, cloth. 3, net. 


PHILIPS’ NATURE CALENDAR, 
i909. 


With New and Interesting Features, Price 64.; by post, 7d, 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 


32 Fleet Street, LONDON. 
PHILIP, SON,'& NEPHEW, Ltd., South Castle St., LIVERPOOL. 
























EXAM. BOOK-KEEPING, Ere. 


Saril’s Text-Book Sales nearly 250,000 Copies. 
SARLL’S MODERN BOOK-KEEPING. Founded on Saru's “ Double 


Entry.” Consists of four Graduated Courses— Introductory, Theory, 
Practice, Trial Balances; followed by forty Exam, Papers, with full or 
outline Keys. An elementary and intermediate Text-Book for ALU EXAMs, 
The results of a lifetime. 410 pages. 3s. 6d. Now Ready. 

SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Stage I. Introductory; 
Il. Practical ; Ill. Theory or —s Each 48 pages. Price 4d, 
Outline Keys. MS. Books, 2d, each. 

SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK- KEEPING. Fourteenth and greatly im- 
proved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says: “There is no cheaper and safer 
uide.” Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with full or out- 
ine Keys. 128 pages. 1s, MS. Books, superior, is, Cheap, 4d 

SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. Fifteenth Edition. 2s, 
Complete with full or outline Keys. Practical Teacher says: “We 
heartily recommend it as the best and cheapest manual we have seen.” 
256 pages. MS. Books, is, Cheap, 4d. 

sant TWENTIETH CENTURY EXAM. PAPERS IN BOOK- 

KEEPING. Containing Papers by the leading Examinine Boarps, 
with notes and brief answers, in two rts, Sixpence each. Part L, 
Juntor Papers, College of Preceptors, Iniversity Local, ete. Part “. 
Senior Parers, —— of a pn Chamber of Commerce, ete. 

+" imen at one Po have Rar for inspection 

— as > raya Aim od Oakley head, 

Lessons by Correspondence and School = am roi 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13 Warwick Lane, E.C. 








TEACHERS 


selecting poetry for recitation are invited to apply to 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
35 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C., 


for a pamphlet entitled 


“A CYCLE OF SONG.” 





Teacuers throughout the Em- 
pire are now using “Britain 
Overseas,” the new serial 
issue which forms Volume I. 
of Netson’s Younc Fo tks’ 
Booxsuetr. This publication 
has recently been sanctioned as 
a Supplementary Reader by 
several important Education 
Authorities, Send for par- 
ticulars to Messrs. Tuomas 
NELSON AND Sons, 35 Pater- 
noster Row, London, E.C, 
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Even Bermondsey, home of tanneries and chimney 
pots, is rendered romantic in this delightful volumé, to 
which we can, to our deep regret, do but scant justice. 

The first bound volume of Messrs. Constable’s new 
sixpenny monthly, The Country Home, is a mine of 
good things for those who live, or who sleep, at least, 
“ far from the madding crowd.” The periodical ought 
to be in the home of every rural schoolmaster, for it is 
full of help and suggestion for all who find delight in 
mother earth, and “ the wind upon the heath.” 

Another book for the nature lover is Messrs. Dent’s 
Animals at Home, written by Mr. W. Percival Westell, 
and fully illustrated by competent artists. The col- 
oured frontispiece by Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, entitled 
“ The Promise of the Year,” is itself worth a considerable 
amount. There are twenty-five chapters dealing in a 
pleasantly informative manner with the familiar birds 
and animals of the English country-side, and the book 
would make the best possible gift for a boy or girl 
who has learnt to love “ all things both gzeat and small.” 

Messrs. Evans 
Brothers send us The 
250 Recipe Cookery 
Book, which will help 
all our wedded lady 
readers to promote 
that sweet contentment 
which makes a house 
a home. The book is 
for those with moder- 
ate incomes and ordi- 
nary stomachs, it is well 
arranged, and prettily 
printed, and has a 
cover from which flour 
can be readily dusted. 
We are promised at an 
early date by the 
goddess of the hearth 
a Canadian Pie (page 
101), which we feel sure 
from the recipe will 
make us ardent Imperi- 
alists. This book is 


issued at the sensible Wittey. (‘* Highways and Byways in Surrey.” Macmillan.) 


price of one shilling. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION. 

The number of new books dealing with this subject 
proves that writers and publishers alike are alive to the 
demand for increased attention to hygiene for schools 
and scholars. Miss Ravenhill, who is well known in 
Yorkshire and London as a lecturer on the subject, 
has given us an English edition of Mrs. Jewett’s Good 
Health (Ginn and Co. 1s. 6d.). This is an effort to avoid 
the dogmatism which is too rife in this kind of work, 
and which is one of the causes of want of success in 
presenting the matter to children. Children are led to 
make their own observations and draw their own infer- 
ences. Opinions may differ as to the advisability of 
describing to children the experiments made to dis- 
cover the effect of alcohol on dogs, but as a whole the 
book is very readable, and will afford many effective 
lessons. 

A Health and Temperance Reader. By H. Major, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Methuen and Co. 1s.) The title seems to be 
a relic of the old idea that the reading-lesson should b 
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used as the time for teaching geography, history, and all 
subjects but reading. As a reading-book we should not 
feel inclined to adopt it, but it certainly is full of most 
useful information on subjects relating to health. 

Those whose duty it is to train girls have to teach 
them not only to take care of their own health, but, since 
the nursing of babies comes within the special province 
of woman’s work, what ave the best ways of tending the 
very young. In France this subject has been introduced 
under the name of “ puericulture,” and eminent doctors 
have given courses of lectures on it. In The Care of Babies 
(G. Bell and Sons. 1s.) Mrs. Cradock has supplied a book 
which should be read with interest by every schoolgirl ; 
and if those who read it will only act on the advice 
given, not only will infant mortality be reduced, but 
those who survive will be healthier and more robus‘. 
The need of instruction in this subject is evident when we 
read that 70,000 babies die every year in England and 
Wales, and the advice could hardly be given more thor- 
oughly or more pleasantly than it is in Mrs. Cradock’s 
little book. 

Turning to the physi- 
cal training of older 
children, we are pleased 
to recommend the little 
book on Ball Games 
.and Breathing Ezer- 
cises, by Alice R. James 
(Longmans and Co. 

ls. 6d.), in which is 

me given a series of exer- 
y cises which will sustain 
the interest and ac- 
complish definite physi- 
cal developments. 

Having dealt with 
organised games for 
large classes, Mr. Elston 
has now published 
a collection of More 
Organised Games, which 
can be played by sec- 
tions of classes or by 
small groups of players. 
Many of these are old 
friends adapted for us» 
in the playground, the others are new. 

Finally the rhythmic movements employed in the 
physical exercises are aided by instrumental movements. 
When one of the members of the staff is a thoroughly 
proficient musician all is well, but too frequently the 
same little march or waltz has to be repeated until the 
children are heartily tired of it. To meet the demand 
for bright, cheerful music to accompany physical exer- 
cises, Messrs. Cassell and Co. have published a collection 
of Drill and March Music at the low price of one shilling, 
and we can strongly recommend it to our readers. 








Tue GEOGRAPHICAL AssociaTION.—The Committee is happy to 
report a large increase in the number of members during 1908. 
The Association now includes teachers of every grade, school in- 
spectors, and others interested in geographical education, both 
at home and abroad. One of the most important activities of 
the Association is the answering of letters from members about 
books, maps, apparatus, etc. The (‘wide to Geographical Books, 
Maps, and Appliances is to be published by Messrs. G. Philip 
and Son, Limited. Conditions of membership will be sent on 


€| pplication to the Secretary, 39 Greenholm Road, Eltham. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 





THE PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTION 


A Manual of Method General and Special. Edited by JOHN 
WILLIAM ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education in King’s 
College, London; Examiner i in Education to the Universities of 
London, Durham, and Liverpool, to the College of Preceptors, 


Cloth, 536 pages, price 4s, 64. net ; post free, 4s. 10d. net. 


Notg.—A Prospectus, showing the scope and structure of this 
important new work on Method, and giving Specimen Pages from 
its various sections, and Extracts from Press Notices of the work, 
will be sent on application. 

School (December 1907) says: “It is probably the best manual of method 
that has yet appeared in English.” 


NEW METHODS IN THE JUNIOR 
~ SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Based on Froebelian Principles. By HETTY LEE, M.A., late 
Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, Mathematical Tripos. 
With Twelve Illustrations from Photographs, and Notes of Fifty- 
two Lessons for Children under nine years of age to follow the 
Course of the Church's Year. Cloth, price 1s. 6d. net; post free, 
1s. 9d. net. Two copies, 38. 4d. net. Three copies, 48. 11d. net. Five 
copies, 8s. net. Ten copies, 158. 9d. net. Twelve copies, 18s. 10d. net. 

The Church Times (December 6, 1907) says: ‘‘ Miss Lee thoroughly under- 
stands the child-mind, and how it should be taught; and we can well believe 
that children under her care, or taught on her system, must find lesson-time 
a delight. ’ 


A CYCLE OF NATURE STUDY 


Being Suggestions for Nature Study in Town and Country 
Schools for Children under Twelve Years of Age. 
By M. M. PENSTONE. 
Illustrated. Cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


The Globe (May 22, 1908) says: ‘‘ Teachers and taught alike will appreciate 
Miss Penstone’s work, which admirably fulfils its purpose. 











London: National Society’s Depository, 
19 Great Peter Street, Westminster. S.W. 
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WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


Hiploma Correspondence College, Ttd. 


LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORR. OOLL. 


POSTAL 
TUITION 


BY STAFF OF 42 GRADUATES (ALL HONOURS SPECIALISTS) FOR 





LONDON MATRIC. 
INTER. & FINAL 
B.A., B.Sc., B.D., 
M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) 
PASS & HONOURS. 


FREE CUIDES 


To any of above Exams, List of Books recommended, and all 
particulars fram the 


MANAGER, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
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82. 
83. 
ry 


. The First Miracle. 
. The Cleansing of the Temple. 
. Jesus at the Well. 


. Joseph the Ruler. 


. The Crossing of the Red Sea. 
Smiting the Rock at Meribah. 


. Mary and the Alabaster Box. 


. Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet. 
. The Last Supper. 
. The Garden of Gethsemane. 


Nelson’s Coloured 


BIBLE WALL PICTURES 


FOR SCHOOL TEACHING. 


A great and long-felt want supplied. A new power added to the teacher’s 
equipment. An effective means of securing the attention of children, adding to 
the interest of their lessons, and instilling correct ideas as to the Bible narratives. : 


FIRST SET. 
The Infant Jesus and the Shepherds. 
The Babe in the Temple. 
The Wise Men of the East. 
The Boy Jesus in the Temple. 
The Boyhood of Jesus at Nazareth. 
John the Baptist. 
The Baptism of Jesus. 
The Temptation of Jesus. 
The First Disciples. 





SECOND SET. 
13. Adam and Eve. 
14. Cain and Abel. 
15. Noah and the Ark. 
16. Abram Leaving Home. 
17. Lot’s Choice. 
18. The Destruction of Sodom. 
19. Hagar and Ishmael. 
20. Abraham Offering Isaac. 
21. Jacob Obtaining the Blessing. 
22. Jacob’s Dream. 
23. Rachel at the Well. 
24 Jacob and Esau. 






THIRD SET: 
Jesus in the Synagogue of Nazareth. 
The Wonderful Healer. 
First Draught of Fishes. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 
The Man with the Four Friends. 
The Pool of Bethesda. 
Through the Cornfields. 
The Widow's Son. 
The Sower. 
Jesus Stilling the Storm. 
Jairus’s Daughter. 
The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
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FOURTH SET. | 


. Joseph Telling his Dreams. 
. Joseph Sold by his Brethren. 


Joseph in Prison-—Interpreting the | 
[Dreams. | 
Joseph and his Brothers. 

Jacob and Joseph Meet. 

Jacob Blessing his Grandsons. 

The Babe among the Bulrushes. 

The Burning Bush. 

The Passover Instituted. 


FIFTH SET. 
49. Christ Walking on the Sea. 
50. The Syrophenician Woman. 
51. The Transfiguration. 
52. The Good Shepherd. 
53, The Raising of Lazarus. 
54. The Good Samaritan. 
55. The Two Sisters. 
56. Jesus Teaching to Pray. 
57. The Prodigal Son. 
58. The Ten Lepers. 
59.-The Pharisee and the Publican. 
60. Christ Blessing Little Children. 


SIXTH SET. 
The Law Given on Sinai. 
The Worship of the Golden Calf. 
The Spies and the Grapes of Eshcol. 
The Brazen Serpent. 
The Death of Moses. 
Crossing the Jordan. 
The Taking of Jericho, 
Gideon the Deliverer. 
Samson’s Death. 
. Ruth and Naomi. 
. The Child Samuel. 
72. Saul Anointed King. 
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SEVENTH SET. 
Blind Bartimaeus. 
Zacchsus. 


The Triumphal Entry. 


The Ten Virgins. 
The Parable of the Talents. 


St. Peter’s Denial. 
Jesus before Pilate. 





Jesus on the Cross. 


EIGHTH SET. 
85. David the Shepherd Lad. 
86. David and Goliath. 
87. David and Jonathan. 
88. David Sparing Saul. 
89. Death of Absalom. 
90. 


. Solomon Dedicating the Temple. 


91. Queen of Sheba’s Visit. 
92. Elijah and the Ravens. 
93. Elijah at Carmel. 
94 Elijah at Horeb. 


95. Elijah and Ahab at Naboth’s Vineyard. 


96. Elijah Taken up to Heaven. 


NINTH SET. 

97. Elisha and the Shunammite. 

98. Naaman at the House of Elisha. 

99. The Hebrew Children and the Fiery 
| 100. Belshazzar’s Feast. [FPurnace. 
[2 Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 

102. Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem. 

103, The Burial of Jesus. 

104. The Empty Tomb. 

105, The Journey to Emmaus, 

106. Jesus and St. Thomas. 

107. Jesus and St. Peter. 








THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS:— 


12 Pictures on one Roller . ° ° ° 
12 Pictures, Metal-rimmed top and bottom 


12 Pictures on one Roller, mounted on Linen. 


The following Set of Six Pictures, mounted on stout cards for hanging, 
size 254 inches by 33 inches, price 15s.:— 
4 Our Lord and the Doctors. 
5. Our Lord in the Carpenter’s Shop at Nazareth. 
6. Our Lord’s Baptism. 


1. The Annunciation. 
2. The Visit of the Shepherds. 
3. The Wise Men from the East, 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS, POST FREE. 
Pictures may be ordered separately in any mounting. 


THOMAS NELSON @& SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 











.108. Our Lord’s Ascension. 


8s, net, 
lis. 6d. net, 
14s, net. 

















_ NELSON'S 


Sixpenny Classics 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL READING. 





Unabridged Editions of Famous Books in Cloth Boards. 





Price 6d. net. 


NELSON’S SIXPENNY CLASSICS are well printed in large, readable type, with 
frontispieces and decorative title-pages, and neatly and strongly bound in cloth, gold 
lettered on back, at the price of ordinary paper-covered reprints. They completely eclipse 
anything previously produced at the price. Each of the volumes is highly suitable 
for English literature work in schools where paper-covered volumes are not desirable, 
For the creation and fostering of a taste for the best reading matter there is no more 


useful series in existence. 


The following volumes are now ready :— 


A Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Hughes, | 
The Deerslayer. Cooper. 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. , Zhackeray. 


Hypatia. Kingsley. 
The Mill on the Floss. George Eliot. | 
Adam Bede. George Eliot. 
Old Curiosity Shop. Dickens. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mrs. Stowe, 
Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. 
Oliver Twist. Dickens, 
Kenilworth. Scott. 
Last Days of Pompeii. Lytton. 
Cloister and the Hearth. Reade, 
Ivanhoe. Scott. 
East Lynne. Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell, 
The Pathfinder. Cooper. 
John Halifax, Gentleman, Mrs, Craik. 
Westward Ho! Kingsley. 
The Channings. Mrs. Henry Wood, 
The Three Musketeers. Dumas, 





Villette. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 

The Bible in Spain. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

Kate Coventry. 

Silas Marner. 

Notre-Dame. 

Old St. Paul’s. 

Children of the New Forest. 
The Laughing Man. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. 
Quentin Durward. 

Hard Times. 

Child’s History of England. 
Waverley. 

*Ninety-Three. 


‘ Eothen. 


Toilers of the Sea. 
Great Expectations. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 


Charlotte Bronta. 
Jane Austen, 
Jane Austen, 


Borrow, 
Bunyan, 
Defoe. 
Swift, 


Whyte-Melville, 


George Eliot. 
Victor Hugo. 


Harrison Ainsworth. 


Marryat, 
Victor Hugo, 


Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Scott, 
Dickens. 
Dickens, 

Scott, 

Victor Hugo, 


A. W. Kinglake, 


Victor Hugo. 
Dickens, 
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— Aa catiely New and Uniges Serie of Historical Reader _— 


NELSON’S. 
HIGHROADS OF HISTORY. 
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gy Prepared in accordance with the latest and most approved Methods of History 

Ton Teaching, and superbly illustrated with reproductions in Full Colour and in Black 

H iid) and White of Great Historical Paintings by Great Artists. Large size, 9 in. x 7 in. 
ay -- : 2 ay 

R Bi 
ae u@- NEW VOLUME JUST READY. -@% 
a BOOK VIil. 

mt ee Hk 
hi HIGHROADS OF EMPIRE HISTORY. 
HOLT By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 





With 88 Full-page Illustrations in Black and White, numerous Maps, Portraits, and Marginal Cuts. 
256 pages. Price is. 6d. Cloth. 
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| List of the Series previously issued: 

Pee th l. TALES OF THE HOMELAND . ._.__._:128-pp,, 16 Coloured Plates 10d. 
Aug 2, STORIES FROM BRITISH HISTORY . . 176 pp, 16. ,, ‘ 1s. 
RHPA | 8. BRITONS OF RENOWN. |. ee eee ty 

PPT (4 4. OTHER DAYS AND OTHER WAYS. From Earliest Times to 1485, . . 18: 6d. 

iby i 7 5. TUDOR AND STUART. = 1485 to 1688. . : 288 pp., 16 Coloured Plates 1g. Sd. 

HERE | 


6. MODERN BRITAIN. 1688 t 1907 . . « «. S820 pp, 16 ,, ” 2s. 





JUST READY. 


FINGER-POSTS TO BRITISH HISTORY. 


(Supplement to HIGHROADS OF HISTORY.) 


A Summary of the Chief Occurrences of British History for Revisal Purposes from 
the Earliest Times to the Year 1908. 
Date-Book, Note-Book, and Biographical Dictionary Combined. 


Novel Arrangement and Devices of Type and Colour. 
Contemporary Foreign Events Indicated. 
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Hh 1! A MOST USEFUL MANUAL FOR ALL STUDENTS PREPARING FOR HISTORY EXAMINATIONS. 
: it 180 pages. Prise 28. Cloth. 

\ 4 h ; 

4 mt ; JF- A Specimen Oopy will be sent to Teachers at half published price. “WE 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London. E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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